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BOUND-T0-STAY-BOUND 
PREBOUND BOOKS 


Basically the four features shown on 
the left are reasons why you should 
always consider ‘“Bound-to-Stay-Bound” 
Prebound Books before you buy any. 
If there are doubts in your mind, we 
urge you to read the various pieces of 
informative literature prepared on the 
subject of these books. It is available 
to you for no more than your request 
on a post card. We'll send you, too, a 
catalog of favorite authors and titles. 


Our 40th Year Researching and 
Building Better Bindings. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
**BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND"’ PREBOUND BOOKS 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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HIGH LIGHT for July was 
A tte arrival in Chicago of 

the beautiful new “‘Enciclo- 
pedia Cultural,” which is the Span- 
ish edition of Compton's Pictured 
Encyclopedia. ‘‘Enciclopedia Cul- 
tural’ is published by Union Tipo- 
grafica Editorial Hispano Americana, one 
of the largest publishing houses in Mexico 
City, with branches in 15 other countries, 
including Spain. 

And so a project is successfully con- 
summated that was launched some years 
ago when Sefior Don Jose Gonzales Porto, 
founder and present director-general of 
this important Mexican publishing house, 
came to Chicago to sign a contract with 
F. E. Compton and Company for the rights 
to publish an edition of Compton’s which 
should be especially adapted for use in all 
Spanish-speaking countries. 

In the few days that have passed since the 
arrival of “Enciclopedia Cultural’ I have 
had time for only the most superficial ac- 
quaintance with this new Spanish cousin of 
Compton’s. Even from my brief examination 
I am intrigued with both the similarities and 
the differences between the two works. 

Since Sefior Porto had made extensive 
examination of American encyclopedias be- 
fore he decided that Compton's was the one 
that most nearly met his needs, it is natural 
that the two encyclopedias should follow the 
same general pattern of organization. 

Like Compton's, ‘Enciclopedia Cultural” 
is profusely illustrated and uses interesting 
titles for its major articles. It has an Index 
which locates pictures and items of text and 
includes short, independent articles similar 
to the Fact Entries in Compton’s. The new 


Cu ment 


work is published in 15 volumes, 
and although it has slightly fewer 
pages than Compton’s the set looks 
larger, since it is printed on bulkier 
paper. Page designs for the two 
works are similar though not 
identical. 

While much Compton text appears in 
“Enciclopedia Cultural” and many of our 
diagrams and photographs have been used, 
the work has been carefully adapted to the 
culture and special interests of Spanish 
American people. 

As would be expected, ‘Enciclopedia 
Cultural’ devotes less space to the United 
States than does Compton's, but it has longer 
articles on the Latin American republics. 

Biographies of many Americans have been 
reduced in length or eliminated, and there 
is extensive coverage in the field of Latin 
American and Spanish biography. Art, and 
especially Painting, is given much attention, 
and each biography of a major painter is il- 
lustrated with a full-page reproduction of a 
painting in color. 

Picture changes are especially interesting. 
In Football, pictures of games in Spanish 
American countries replace those of the 
United States. The color pictures in Birds 
feature those birds that are native to Mexico 
and South America. In Liquids, the same 
plan of diagrams has been used except that 
charming Spanish children are performing 
the experiments, and in one an earthen Mexi- 
can pitcher replaces the more prosaic glass 
utensil shown in ours. 

Our agreement with Sefior Porto licenses 
his company to sell in all Spanish American 
countries and in Spain, Portugal, Brazil, and 
Puerto Rico. hpi 


COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


1000 NORTH DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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YOU CAN ... 
“JUDGE a book by its COVER’”’ 
When it is BOUND by 
HERTZBERG-NEW METHOD 


Choice of over 15,000 TREASURE TROVE illustrated Covers 
available for BINDING Juvenile Books. Appealing Colors, 


Helps you serve young readers better! 


COMPARE—and you'll choose TREASURE TROVE! 
HERTZBERG-NEW METHOD, Inc., Vandalia Road 
ieee Jacksonville, Illinois 
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OCTOBER COVER 


The scholar’'s book wheel, from Agostino 
Ramelli’s Le diverse et artificiose machine 

. (Paris, 1588) is an early example of 
the application of engineering principles 


to the mechanics of bibliographic re 


search. The Council on Library Resources, 


one of whose grants supports the Library 
Technology Project (see F. J. Schlink’s 
article on page 771) uses this design on 
the letterhead of its news releases as a 
conception that “‘anticipates (and sym 
bolizes) the interest of the Council in 
both the content of books and the me 
chanics of service.” The copy of Ramelli 
photographed for this illustration is in 
the United States Patent Office library 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to li- 
brarians and those interested in 
the library world. Its authors’ 
opinions should be regarded as 
their own unless ALA endorse- 
ment is noted. 


Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


The ALA Bulletin is partially in- 
dexed in Education Index and 
Library Literature. A microfilm 
edition is available from Univer- 
sity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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The John Crerar Library, one of the world’s 
largest scientific collections, which has occupied 
its own building in the Chicago loop since 1920, 
will move to the Technology Center campus of 
the Illinois Institute of Technology. The Crerar 
Library will have custody of the Illinois Insti- 
tute’s technical library collection and will be 
operated as a public library in a new building to 
be constructed on the Illinois Tech campus on 
Chicago’s South Side. 
* 

On June 25, Senator Eugene McCarthy (D., 
Minn.) introduced S.2274, to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to certain 
charitable contributions to libraries. This bill has 
been referred to the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

The intent of this bill is to give individuals 
making gifts to public libraries the same tax bene- 


fits they now receive for gifts to churches, edu- 
cational institutions, and hospitals. Section 179 
(b)(1)(A) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 permits individuals, but not corporations, to 
make a deduction of an additional 10 per cent of 
gross adjusted income for gifts to churches, edu- 
cational institutions, and hospitals. $.2274 would 
include public libraries in this special group. 
This 10 per cent is in addition to the standard 
20 per cent maximum deduction from the adjusted 
gross income which the taxpayer is allowed for 
general contributions. 

Similar bills have been introduced in the 
House by Representatives Metcalf (D.,Mont.), 
H.R.3667, Wharton (R.,N.Y.), H.R.2444, Holt 
(R.,Calif.), H.R.7614, and Griffiths (D.,Mich.), 
H.R.8030. These are pending in the House Ways 
and Means Committee and to date no hearings 
have been scheduled by the Chairman, Wilbur 


Mills (D.,Ark.). 
* 


The Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, has 
received a grant of $58,850 from the William 
Deiches Free Library Fund for a study of public 
library problems in four areas: public library 
need and use; library organization and structure, 
with special reference to city-county library re- 


Immediately Visible . . . 
Life Size Record of 
Book Charge 


Automatic 
Creation of 
Overdue 
Notices 

No Typing 


Automatic Counting 
and Breaking Down 
of Circulation Figures 


AUTOMATIC BOOK CHARGING SYSTEM 


The most efficient transaction slip charging system now in use... 
all phases of circulation to a few simple steps . . . 


minimizing 
right through to the sending of overdues. 


No waiting for film to be developed — No eye-straining scanning — 
No typing of overdues. Circulations are counted and broken down automatically. 


You can start using BRODAC with no changeover in book cards or 
drastic change in your present system. Write for complete data file. 


Dept. 91 Gno—Dart INDUSTRIES 


56 EARL STREET, NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY e@ 


1888 SO. SEPULVEDA BLVD., LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF. 


BRO-DART INDUSTRIES (CANADA) LIMITED, 909 PAPE AVENUE, TORONTO 6, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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lationships; library personnel; and _ technical 
operations. Each of these areas is to be organized 
into a project, with its own director and staff; 
a special part-time director of studies is to be 
appointed who will coordinate the projects and 
prepare the report of findings for publication. 

Enoch Pratt officials had the assistance of 
Dean Robert D. Leigh of the Columbia Univer- 
sity library school in formulating the program. 
Dr. Leigh has said of the grant: “Concentrated 
pilot plant studies carried on in Baltimore, if 
reasonably successful in achieving their aims, 
can probably do more to advance public library 
service generally than any more extensive and 
necessarily superficial survey extending over the 
whole library field. These studies might well 
become a landmark in the public library field 
for the decade ahead.” 


a 


The New York State Library, Albany, has com- 
piled a useful report on “Centralized Processing 
for Systems of Libraries,” discussing advantages 
and disadvantages, quarters, equipment and per- 
sonnel, and sample operating and equipment 
costs. Appended is a handy list of processing 
supplies and equipment and a brief bibliography. 


* 


Again this year the American Heritage Founda- 
tion is conducting a nonpartisan good citizenship 
program whose objective is to interest more peo- 


ple in voting and in contributing campaign funds | 


to the party of their choice. The foundation has 


the support of the Advertising Council in its na- 


tional program. It is urging other organizations 
and institutions, including libraries, to launch 
similar projects in their own localities. For sug- 
gestions and materials write the foundation at 11 
West 42nd St., New York 36. 


« 


The Council on Library Resources has an- | 


nounced a number of new grants and contracts: 
e An experiment in mechanical indexing and 
retrieval of information will be made under con- 
tract by Ramo-Woolridge, Inc., Los Angeles. 


About 300,000 words of scientific text will be | 
recorded in machine language—that is, on | 
punched cards, punched tape, or magnetic tape. | 
A general-purpose computer will search this text, | 


in response to questions formulated by scientific 
workers. The effectiveness of the searching, in- 
cluding the amount of irrelevant information 
provided by the machine, will be tested by a 
group of experts in the subject of the recorded 


text, who will familiarize themselves with its | 








Designed for beauty 
..- built to last 


Recently redesigned by the combined tal- 
ents of our technical staff and consulting 
designers, Standard offers one of the most 
complete lines of institutional and library 
furniture. 


And it is a quality line. Made of the 
finest northern hard maple . . . mortise 
and tenon joints prevail: drawers and 
trays dovetailed . . . cast bronze hardware 


.. . three finishes, all hand-rubbed to a 


stain patina. And every item in our line 
is guaranteed against warping, splitting 
or faulty workmanship for one year! 


A complete planning service at no ob- 
ligation will help you meet your most 
exacting needs. Meanwhile, send for our 
latest catalog which describes the entire 
line in detail. 


STANDARD WOOD PRODUCTS CORP. 


LIBRARY DIVISION 


10 Columbus Circle New York 19, N.Y 





entire contents and will be able to perform direct 
searches as a check against the machine. 

® Book-circulation and book-charging systems 
will be studied by John Diebold and Associates, 
New York, under a $6000 contract. The study 
will consist of “a preliminary survey of book- 
circulation problems with a view to narrowing 
them down for possible more detailed study, in 
the hope that solutions may be found in terms 
of modern data processing techniques.” 

e The Farmington Plan will be extended, by 
means of a $15,000 grant to the Association of 
Research Libraries, “to certain of the areas, 
forms, and subjects which were previously ex- 
cluded.” A survey of the plan, made possible by 
a previous grant from the Council, has been 
completed by Robert Vosper and Robert Tal- 
madge of the University of Kansas Library, and 
it was on the basis of this survey that the As- 
sociation determined to continue the plan in 
operation and, if possible, extend it. 

e A working model of an automatic book cradle/ 
page turner will be constructed by the de Florez 
Company of Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 

@ Construction of a working model of a device 
for producing microfiches (“flat films”) will be 


Subscribe 


investigated by Dr. Vernon D. Tate, librarian 
of the U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis. 
* 

The American Association of School Librarians 
Elementary School Libraries Committee, under 
the chairmanship of Ruth Foy, elementary school 
librarian of the Baldwin-Whitehall school dis- 
trict in suburban Pittsburgh, has assisted Dr. 
Hilary Deason, director of the Science Library 
Program of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, in plans for making 
available an elementary school science library 
of one hundred science and mathematics books 
for children in the first to sixth grades. It will 
be circulated during 1959-60 to one thousand 
elementary schools throughout the country. One 
of the criteria used in the selection of schools 
was that they have a centralized library. 

The AASL group met with Dr. Deason both 
at the ALA Midwinter Meeting and the annual 
conference. School librarians interested in further 
information about either the elementary or high 
school traveling science libraries should write 
to Science Library Program, AAAS, 1515 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

eee 


German national bibliographies, 


—out of print for many years, which will 


Now! 


W. Heinsius. Allgemeines Buecherlexikon. Vols. 


soon be reprinted at advantageous prices: 


1-19, 


Leipzig 1812-94 


(covers period from 1700-1892) 
Kayser. Vollstaendiges Buecherlexikon. Vols. 1-36, 


C.a 


$435.38 


Leipzig 1834-1911 


(covers period from 1750-1910) 


Hinrich’s Buecherkatalog. Vols. 1-13, 
(covers period from 1851-1912) 


$617.62 
Leipzig 1857-1913 
$394.88 


C. Georg & L. Ost. Schlagwort-Katalog. Vols. 1-7, Hannover 
1889-1913 

(covers period 1883-1912) $243.00 
Deutsches Buecherverzeichnis. Vols. 1-22, Leipzig 1916-43 
(covers period from 1911-1940) $776.25 
These subscription prices expire December 31, 1959. All 
volumes will be published paperbound—add $1.95 per 
volume for cloth bindings if desired. The volumes are sold 
separately. : 


STECHERT-HAFNER, Inc. 


FOUNDED N NEW RK 


31 EAST 10th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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ATTENTION LIBRARIAN! 


MAY WE SUGGEST THAT YOU POST THIS PAGE ON YOUR sececans — 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


ANNOUNCES ITS se 
ANNUAL MYSTERY NOVEL 
CONTEST WITH A PRIZE OF y 


COCK ROBIN®« 


( 


2. The contest may be entered by any citizen of a North American country, 
except for writers who have already been published under the Cock Robin 
imprint. 


RULES OF THE COCK ROBIN MYSTERY AWARD: 


1. The prize is $2,500. $1,000 of this sum will be an out- 
right award, and $1,500 will be an advance against all 
royalty income. 


<mmain<z 


3. Manuscripts submitted between January 1, 1959,and December 31, 1959, 
will be eligible. The winning story will be announced by March, 1960. 


4, Manuscripts should be no longer than 75,000 words, and no shorter 
than 55,000. They should be typewritten, double-spaced, on one side of the 
paper only. And they must be in the English language. As the publishers 
cannot be responsible for loss of manuscript, the author should be careful 
to retain a carbon copy. 


5. The prize-winning mystery will be chosen by the editorial staff of The 
Macmillan Company. All manuscripts and inquiries should be addressed 
to the Cock Robin Award Editor. 


6. Submissions should be accompanied by a letter or note that the manu- 
script is to be entered for The Cock Robin Mystery Award. If, in the opinion 
of the editors, no manuscript submitted merits the prize, the publisher reserves 
the right to make no award. Even though not awarded a prize, each manu- 
script will be considered for publication on terms to be arranged mutually. 


For a reprint of these rules, write QGfe Macmillan 


The Cock Robin Mystery Award Editor, 60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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N FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


THE SMALLEST 
ELEPHANT IN 
THE WORLD , 


and 
vamneser — e MIGHT 


Illustrated by Milton Glaser 
A funny, funny story about an a 
elephant who was no bigger ROGER DUVOISIN 
than a house cat, and his ad- 
ventures when he found a 
house and a boy. poodle. Night 


Ages 3-7. Aug. $2.95 was an owl. A 
tongue - twisting 


Re , 
by WiLttas einforced play on words. 
KNOWLTON Ages 4-8. $2.95. 
Ilustrated by . Reinforced 


he . Coming in Spring 


Day was a 


Did you ever see " OF A 
a sea monster? 
Eye witness ac- ff cuncntioonn baacn MEADOW 


counts of mon- 
Illustrated by Rita F 
sters. Ages 10 up. er oe epee By HENRY B. KANE 
Sept. $3.25 Prince was a noisy 
: oe ad collie — new to the . . 
city. A heartwarm- animals, birds and insects of 
the meadow. 


ing story. Ages 9-12. : 
~ sept. $2.50 Ages 8-12. Oct. $3.00 


Seen through a boy’s eyes — 


By LAURA NELSON BAKER rT (WLHAE. ) 
y Four Men of Science 
A high school senior’s By MICKEY KLAR ae By EMMA GELDERS STERNE 
special year, filled with Ilustrated by Jacqueline Tomes Mlustrated by Oscar Liebman 


sadness, fun and growing Trini expected a part BR Harvey, Malpighi, Land- 
up. Ages 12 up. Sept. $2.95 with her mother in a stéiner, Drew. Four re- 


ps aay summer theater-in-a- searchers in blood. 


STi RA Me Se iel iets) 
Borzoi Books for Young People 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 
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‘the SNOWFLAKE and the STARFISH 


The sea-witch came in on the tide, riding on the waves like foam... 
Ages 6-10. Oct. $2.95 


A story of sur- 
prises — about a 
horse and his 
friends, a cat, and 
a chicken, and 
their families. 


By JEANNE MASSEY Reinforced 


IMustrated by Adrienne Adams ta Ae HOR SEBACK 


It was Hallowe’en—whispery, HORSE Written and illustrated by 
shadowy, ghostly—and twen- nee ax EMMA L. BROCK 
ty-four cies sat arounda §& By MARGARET 
male ane G. OTTO Patty wanted a horse to 
4 sti Aug. $2.75 IMlustrated by -~ - she won a colt. 
on , 8. $2.7. bedi Gintes very funny story. 
einjorcec 


TIGER HUNT Wi Friend 


Written and illustrated by MARY VILLAREJO 


By BETTY MILES 
Hunt for the tiger and don’t go astray. Ask all Mustrated by Erik Blegvod 
the animals and find out the way... A jolly Making a friend, and 
spoof of a hunt in the jungles of India. having a friend is a 
Ages 3-7. Sept. $2.75 rare and lovely experi- 
f ence. 
Ages 3-5. Oct. $2.50 


———_————r # 
Hunt the Mountain Lion 
AND ENAMELING i> By GUS TAVO 


By HARRY ZARCHY gS, Ilustrated by Brinton Turkle 


It’s easy and fun to A deeply moving story of a brave horse and 
do enameling and a boy and the hunt for an almost legendary 
make jewelry. Ages =~ mountain lion. Ages 10 up. Sept. $3.00 
10 up. 


501 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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TWO FINE NEW | 
CRAFT BOOKS| 


adventures in stitches 


and more adventures—fewer stitches 
by Mariska Karasz 


The foremost needle- 
woman of our time pre- 
sents a new kind of em- 
broidery that is richly 
creative and in keeping 
with the tempo of to- 
day’s life. 


and more adventures 
-fewer stitches 


This book introduces an entirely new concept of 
needlecraft allowing every woman to express her 
own creative personality. Step-by-step diagrams 
present a complete embroidery vocabulary of 
stitches, and full-page photographs show beautiful 
and practical articles to embroider—ranging from 
belts and evening purses to room dividers and wall 
hangings. 


With ADVENTURES IN STITCHES, a colorful 
and expertly designed book which has been awarded 
an Institute of Graphic Arts prize, any woman who 
can sew a seam can learn to become an artist with 
threads instead of paints, with needles instead of 
brushes. 

128 pages, illustrated with diagrams and photo- 
graphs. Sept. 24 87 50 


encyclopaedia of 


hand-weaving 
by Stanislaw W. Zielinski 


Profusely 
alphabetically arranged, this 
brand-new book is not only 


illustrated and 


an authoritative reference 
work on hand-weaving ter- 
minology, but also a treas- 
ury of general information 
about this fascinating craft. 
Included are complete facts 
on materials, tools, pat- 
terns, and fabrics 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF HAND-WEAVING is 
cross-referenced and classified. It is the only com- | 
prehensive guide in English to the large and grow- | 
ing literature of a craft that has gained a multitude 
of new enthusiasts in recent years. 
190 pages, illustrated. Sept. 24 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


153 East 24th St., New York 10, N.Y. 


$8.50 | 





FREE FOR ALL 


Appreciation to the Staff 
The official and courteous manner in which the 
members of the headquarters staff handled them- 
selves at the Washington Conference should be 
recognized and appreciated by all members of the 
Association. I was particularly impressed with 
the staff members at the registration desk, Mar- 
garet Blankley and Edith Krentz, who early and 
late were unfailingly cheerful and helpful in a 
trying situation. I am sure they put in an 80-hour 
week and feel that I for one would like to tell 
them publicly that it was appreciated. 

James M. Hitarp, librarian 

The Citadel 

Charleston, S.C. 


Appreciation is always welcome. In this case it is 
addressed to a group which the rest of the staff 
depends on even more heavily than the members. 
The photographs show the registration desk Tues- 
day morning, after the early peak period had 
passed, and a work area where members of the 
local arrangements committee are alphabeting 
registration cards. Mrs. Blankley is in both pho- 
tographs.—Eb. eee 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE FALL 1959 


Golden Books 


in GOLDENCRAFT Library Binding 


Grades 5 to High School 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
Adapted for Young Readers by Frep 
Cook from the American Heritage Book 
of the Revolution. A superb record of 
the great opening chapter in our na- 
tion’s history. Spectacular full-color il- 
lustrations throughout. Net price $4.99 


WALT DISNEY’S 

PEOPLE AND PLACES 

By JANE WERNER WATSON. Via exciting 
text and scores of full-color photo- 
graphs, the young reader is taken to 12 
far, fascinating corners of the world — 
including Thailand, Portugal, Polyne- 
sia, Morocco, the Danube, and the 
Amazon. Net price $4.99 


THE BOY ENGINEER 
By Epwarp L. THRom. From the water 
wheel to the Diesel engine, from Roman 
catapults to atomic reactors— this is 
the story of civil, electrical and chemi- 
cal engineering. A companion to The 
Boy Scientist and The Boy Mechanic. 
Net price $3.99 


THE HUMAN BODY 

By MITCHELL WILSON. The marvel of 
the human body, its various parts and 
how they work, lucidly explained and 
illustrated with.more than 200 color 
paintings, Net price $4.99 


THE GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 
BOOK OF SCOUTING 


By R. D. Bezucnua. The biggest, most , 


colorful, most comprehensive collection 
of Boy Scout history, lore, pictures (over 
300 of them) and practical information 
ever assembled in one volume. Brim- 
ming with full-color illustrations, in- 
cluding paintings by Norman Rockwell. 

Net price $4.99 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY 
OF POETRY 
Selected and with commentary, by 
Louts UNTERMEYER. Animal poems, 
story poems, nonsense poems, thought- 
ful poems — 400 in all. Charming color 
illustrations on every page. A volume 
to grow up with and treasure. 

Net price $4.99 


(>> Plus a new Golden Regional Guide, 4 new Library 
of Knowledge Books, a new Capitol Adventure 
Book, and a new series of fiction books for Grades 
5 through 9. Watch for further announcements, 


Write for a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding to 
GOLDEN PRESS, Educational Division, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20 
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LITTLE BLUE AND 
LITTLE YELLOW 


Written and illustrated 
by LEO LIONNI 


In this unique picture book, the talented and 
versatile Leo Lionni, Art Director of Fortune, 
uses abstract shapes in six vivid colors to tell 
a charming story about a child’s fantastic 
experience after he disobeys his mother. It’s 
an ingenious book with special appeal for the 
creative child—and adults, too! 
Ages 3-6 July 


7 


$2.95 


THE TRAVELING 
BIRD 


by ROBERT BURCH 
Illustrated by Susanne Suba 


The engaging story of a talka- 

tive. parakeet who sets out to 

find a puppy for his little friend 

Dave. The characters—including an irresist- 
ible puppy—are drawn with great charm, and 
reproduced in halftone. 


Ages 6-9 September $2.50 


A TREASURE CHEST 
OF TALES 


A Collection of Great Stories for Children 


The perfect book for family en- 
joyment! Five full-length books 
(including Alice in Wonderland, 
Black Beauty, The Rose and the 
Ring), plus many other pieces by 
Hilaire Belloc, Frances Browne, 
Charles Kingsley, Edward Lear. 
Wherever possible, the author's 
own illustrations are included. 
704 pages. Ages 8-up Aug. $4.95 


A JUNGLE 
IN A WHEAT FIELD 


Written and illustrated 
by EGON MATHIESEN 


A delightful, whimsical story by 
the author of Oswald the Mon- 
key about a little boy who fancies 
that the wheat field is a jungle 
filled with fierce beasts. Stunning 
animal pictures in four colors. 

Ages 4-8 September $2.95 


POSTPONED 


s..and don’t forget these titles from our successful first list... 


“Expertly explained. 
..-An irresistible 
book.”—N. Y. Herald 
Tribune $3.95 


HOW TO MAKE 
ORIGAMI 
by Isao Honda 


THE CANTANKEROUS 
CROW 

by 

Lennart Hellsing 


“Another of the season’s 

best books...dazzling display 

of color.”—N. Y. Times 
$2.95 


McDOWELL, OBOLENSKY Inc. 


OSWALD 
THE MONKEY 
by Egon Mathiesen 


“Children will laugh 

at each merry mix- 

up.”—N. Y, Times 
$2.95 


THE PIEBALD 
PUP 


by 
Irina Korschunow 


“Original and appealing 

color illustrations...tender 

story.”—Virginia Kirkus 
$2.95 


219 East 61st St., New York 21,N. Y. 
In Canada: George J. McLeod, Ltd., Toronto 2B 








WORLD VIEWS 


. Brewster Hous 
from— ewste ouse 
on the slopes of 


| Taio Objmpus— 


MAO TSE-TUNG AND | WERE BEGGARS 


by Siao-yu 


What is the true story behind the birth of Communism in China? Why did China follow the lead of 
Russia, rather than pursue a more moderate reform? 
The answers lie within this book, written at the urging of Lin Yutang who has prepared the preface. 
Dr. Siao-yu and Mao Ts: Tung were close friends from their student days until the formation of the 
Chinese Communist Party. 
During the summer of 1917 they wandered as beggars through China, living by their wits and talking 
with all kinds of people. The divergence of their basic ideas of society and the fate of China became 
increasingly apparent. These basic differences are reflected in the dramatic story of the actual birth 
of the Chinese Communist Party in a storm on Nan Hu (South Lake), Chiahsing. 
The book has been annotated by Rovert Carver North, Stanford University, who says: ‘“‘The story 
is a revealing one and I commend it to all readers who search for some understanding of what has 
happened in China.” 
Trade Edition, 304 pages, illustrated by the author $6.00T 
DeLuxe Edition with 16 additional full page illustrations $10.00T 





THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY THE EXECUTIVE 
OF JAMES MONROE OVERSEAS 


Edited by Stuart Gerry Brown By John Fayerweather 


The two large fragments of an unfinished auto- Of vital importance to every businessman con- 
biography left by President Monroe, and pre- cerned with the management of overseas oe 
viously known only to a handful of scholars, are tions. The major problems in relations affect- 
here printed in their entirety. Written after ing the administrative process abroad are ana- 
Monroe’s retirement from the Presidency, this lyzed and discussed, with actual case studies of 
material is an important contribution to the Seneges situations used for illustration. A 
documentary history of the United States be- valuable sequel to THE ART OF OVERSEAS- 
tween 1775 and 1807. Especially valuable for its MANSHIP by Harlan C. Cleveland and Gerard 


account of the education of a President. J. Mangone. 
256 pages $6.00T 195 pages $4.00T 


SOVIET REGIME (Third Edition) 


by W. W. Kulski $8.00T 


THE ART OF OVERSEASMANSHIP 


edited by Harlan Cleveland and Gerard J. Mangone $3.00T 


WORLD LITERACY 


by Frank C. and Robert S. Laubach 


IVAN MESTROVIC, SCULPTOR AND PATRIOT 


by Laurence Schmeckebier $10.00T 


MIDDLE EAST IN CRISIS 


by Carol A. Fisher and Fred Krinsky (Paper) $3.75 
(Cloth) $5.00T 





SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Brewster House 
SYRACUSE 10, N. Y. 
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EDITORIAL 


LIBRARIES AND THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


By Mrs. Grace T. STEVENSON, associate execu- 
tive director, American Library Association. 


It has been fifty years since President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt personally addressed two hundred 
invitations to the first White House Conference 
on Children and Youth. That conference and the 
four which have succeeded it have been impor- 
tant factors in the enactment of laws, the organi- 
zation of suitable agencies, and the establishment 
of standards concerned with the welfare of our 
children and young people. 

The sixth White House Conference takes place 
March 27-April 2, 1960. The purpose of the 
conference is “to promote opportunities for chil- 
dren and youth to realize their full potential for 
a creative life in freedom and dignity.” The scope 
of this theme has been defined as follows: 


a) The values and ideals of our society; b) the 
effects on the development of children and youth of 
the rapid changes in this country and the world; 
and c) how family, religion, the arts, government, 
community organizations and services such as health, 
education, and welfare, peer groups, and the behavior 
of adults in their interactions with children and youth 
deter or enable individual fulfillment and construc- 
tive service to humanity. 


Library services support the objectives of the 
White House Conference in two main areas: the 
direct services to children and young people, and 
the services to adults working with children, or 
concerned with their health, education and wel- 
fare. By directing a program of information and 
education about the objectives of the conference 
to these two groups, libraries would be fulfilling 
their own role as educational agencies and put- 
ting their strength behind one of the important 
programs of our government, a program that 
can have a tremendous effect on the lives of our 
young people. 

An important part of the White House Con- 
ference structure is the Council of National Or- 
ganizations, of which ALA is a member. Approxi- 
mately 500 national organizations which work 
with children, or are interested in their welfare, 
are members of the CNO. Many of these organi- 


zations have local chapters or affiliates who will 
want to inform themselves either individually, or 
as a group, about the conference. Each state has 
a state committee for the White House Confer- 
ence and many of these will hold statewide meet- 
ings prior to the White House Conference. 

Members of the CNO have been asked to help 
make the conference productive by disseminating 
information on it; by cooperating with officially 
designated state and local White House Confer- 
ence committees; and by giving leadership at the 
state and local level, in areas of their particular 
interest and competence, in projects and pro- 
grams of the state committees. It is in these areas, 
particularly in the collection and dissemination 
of information, that libraries can make their best 
contribution. 

With this thought in mind, members of the 
ALA staff met with the staff of the White House 
Conference recently and developed a program 
which it is hoped will assist libraries to be more 
effective as sources of public information about 
the coming conference. 

ALA and the White House Conference staff will 
develop five bibliographies to be used before the 
conference: 


Significant materials on previous White 
House Conferences. 

Selected materials on the theme of the 1960 
conference, for the use of conferees prior 
to the March 1960 meeting. 

Brief, discussable materials on the confer- 
ence theme for use of discussion groups. 

Books for children which portray values 
stressed in the conference. 

Books for young adults which portray values 
stressed in the conference. 


ALA will prepare a brochure describing ways 
in which libraries and state extension agencies 
can work with state and local chapters of na- 
tional organizations to forward the objectives of 
the White House Conference. It will stress the 
library’s role in working with adults. 

Many of the organizations which are members 
of the Council of National Organizations will pre- 
pare good materials on the conference theme. 
A letter has gone from ALA headquarters to the 
presidents of these organizations offering the co- 
operation of ALA and state and local libraries 
in the dissemination of these materials. 

As soon as possible after the White House 
Conference, ALA, with the cooperation of the 
White House Conference staff, will publicize at 
the state and national level the highlights of the 


(Continued on page 792) 
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FUTILITY THE TAPIR 

Story and Pictures 

by ROBERTA MOYNIHAN 

Futility never made much of a move in any 
direction. But one morning this torpid tapir 
decided to get up! Ages 4-7 $2.00 


THE GROUNDHOG 

AND HIS SHADOW 

Story and Pictures by KURT WIESE 

Mr. Groundhog rashly sells his shadow, but is 
lonely without it. How he gets it back is tick- 
lingly told. Ages 4-7 $2.25 


NORMAN THE DOORMAN 
Story and Pictures by DON FREEMAN 
Norman, the beguiling mouse-doorman of an 
art museum, has a lofty ambition which, aston- 
ishingly, comes true! Ages 4-7 $3.00 


SPACE WITCH 

Story and Pictures by DON FREEMAN 

When Tilly Ipswitch tries outer space she finds 

that, for haunting, there’s no space like home! 
Ages 4-7 $2.00 


THE MAGNIFICENT PUMPKIN 
By VALDINE PLASMATI 
Illustrated by Heidi Ogawa 
Milly and Bill had grown the pumpkin all by 
themselves, but it took the whole family to 
win first prize Ages 4-7 $2.50 


NINE DAYS TO CHRISTMAS 

By MARIE HALL ETS 

and AURORA LABASTIDA 

Illustrated by Marie Hall Ets 

Ceci, a little Mexican girl, has her very own 
Christmas festival with her first pifiata. Exqui- 
site full-color drawings Ages 4-7 $3.25 


MADELINE AND THE GYPSIES 
Story and Pictures 

by LUDWIG BEMELMANS 

In a Paris aglow with Bemelmans’ brilliant 
color, gypsies rescue Madeline when she is 


stuck atop a Ferris wheel. Ages 5-8 $3.50 _! 


OTTO IN TEXAS 

Story and Pictures 

by WILLIAM PENE DU BOIS 

Otto, the giant dog, and Duke, his master, visit 
Texas and outfox a new brand of outlaw—the 
oil rustler. Ages 5-9 $2.50 


BAMBINO GOES HOME 

Story and Pictures 

by GEORGES SCHREIBER 

The little clown uses his talents to show an 
American boy that circus and candy are un- 
derstood in any language. Ages 6-9 $3.00 


MAGNUS AND THE SQUIRREL 
By HANS PETERSON 

Illustrated by Ilon Wikland 

In a seaside city in Sweden a friendship grows 
between a little boy, a big boy, and a frisky 
squirrel. Ages 6-9 $2.50 


THE LONG-NOSED PRINCESS* 
By PRISCILLA HALLOW ELL 
Illustrated by Rita Fava 

The chosen prince makes fun of Princess 
Felicity’s nose, but in this merry spoof she 
finds true love anyway. Ages 6-10 $2.00 


A SANTO FOR PASQUALITA 
By ANN NOLAN CLARK 

Illustrated by Mary Villarejo 

An orphan longed to have a likeness of her 
patron saint. How this came about makes a 
touching story. Ages 6-10 $2.75 


THE TENEMENT TREE 

Written and Illustrated by KATE SEREDY 
Tino and his country aunt make a wonderful 
book about plants and animals that resemble 
his city neighbors. Ages 7-10 $3.00 


DENNY AND 

THE INDIAN MAGIC 

By LESTER ROWNTREE 

Illustrated by Roberta Moynihan 

A boy’s dream of learning to talk with animals 
comes true through his belief in a blind Mojave 


\N Indian’s prophecy. Ages 7-11 $2.50 





*PRIZEWINNERS 
New York Herald Tribune Children’s Spring Book Festival 


THE LONG-NOSED AN EDGE 
PRINCESS OF THE FOREST 


PIPPI IN THE SOUTHSEAS 2 ce A ONE TO MAKE READY 


By ASTRID LINDGREN 

Illustrated by Louis S. Glanzman 

The glorious adventures of Pippi and her 
friends Tommy and Annika, on an island 
where Pippi’s father is king. Ages 8-12 $2.00 


AUNTIE ROBBO 
By ANN SCOTT-MONCRIEFF 
Illustrated by Christopher Brooker 
An exciting story of a sort of elderly Scottish 
Pippi Longstocking. New edition. 

Ages 8-12 $2.50 


CAPTAIN GHOST 

By THELMA HARRINGTON BELL 
Decorations by Corydon Bell 

Three delightful children turn a fallen tree 
into a make-believe ship and solve an exciting 
mystery. Ages 9-12 $2.75 


THEY LIKE YOU BETTER 

By JAMES GARFIELD 

Illustrated by Robert Greiner 

When homeless Billy Watson enters Schultz's 
Pet Emporium a new life starts for him, in the 
world of television. Ages 9-12 $2.75 


THE ISLAND SHEPHERD 

By YOLLA NICLAS 

Photographs by the Author 

Superb photographs tell of David's summer 
in Maine and of his wonderful new friend- 
ship with an old shepherd. Ages 9-12 $3.00 


THE HONEY BOAT 

Written and Illustrated 

by VALENTI ANGELO 

Springtime adventures of two lively boys on a 
barge carrying beehives up and down an 
Italian river. Ages 9-12 $3.00 


THE CHEERFUL HEART 

By ELIZABETH ]ANET GRAY 
Illustrated by Kazue Mizumura 

Tomi helps her family rebuild their lives after 
the bombing of Tokyo. Fascinating picture of 
Japanese life. Ages 9-12 $3.00 


DRUMMER BOY 

FOR MONTCALM 

By WILMA PITCHFORD HAYS 
Illustrated by Alan Moyler 

The fall of Quebec in 1759, from the view- 
point of a French drummer boy. Authentic 
and exciting. Ages 10-14 $2.75 


By ELSPETH BRAGDON 

Illustrated by Lilian Obligado 

Minta of Cranberry Cove, Maine, hates the 
idea of growing up. But an eventful summer 
changes her viewpoint. Ages 10-13 $2.75 


CORRIE AND THE YANKEE 

By MIMI COOPER LEVY 

Illustrated by Ernest Crichlow 

A deeply moving story of a ten-year-old Negro 
girl who hides and cares for a wounded 
Yankee soldier. Ages 10-14 $3.00 


AN EDGE OF THE FOREST* 

By AGNES SMITH 

Illustrated by Roberta Moyniban 

A sensitive story of a black lamb who, driven 
into the forest, was cared for and protected 
by a leopardess. Ages 11-15 $3.00 


THE ROMANCE 

OF CHEMISTRY: From Ancient 
Alchemy to Nuclear Fission 

By KEITH GORDON IRWIN 
Illustrated by Anthony Ravielli 

Great men in chemistry, from the days when 
men searched for the “philosopher's stone” 
to modern times. H. S. Age $3.75 


PICTURES TO LIVE WITH 

By BRYAN HOLME 

Over 150 Reproductions; 8 in Color 

An exciting variety, from the most ancient to 
the most modern. Lively, illuminating com- 
mentary. H.S. Age $4.50 


MEN, ANTS, AND ELEPHANTS: 
Size in the Animal World 

By PETER WEYL 

Illustrated by Anthony Ravielli 

How size affects our ability to do things and 
its effect on hearing, sight, and the strength 
of our bodies. H. S. Age $3.00 


THE RED PONY 

By JOHN STEINBECK 

Illustrated by Wesley Dennis 

A modern classic. New edition. Companion to 
The Pearl. H.S. Age $2.75 


THE VIKING PRESS 
625 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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DELUXE STUDY CARREL 


has style...its convertible, too! 


One design for all applications. 


Here is the most beautifully proportioned Carrel ever made. Tapered 
stainless steel legs, gracefully angled, support the desk at just the right 
height for writing ease. Desk top size ideal for study. 

If space is at a premium, this convertible unit is the answer. The tapered 
legs can be removed easily, and the desk top with bookcase inserted into 
a standard section of Deluxe Library Shelving. 

You can see how readily it can be folded down to clear an aisle, or 
otherwise conserve space when not in use. 

Bookcase at rear of desk has intermediate shelf which may be adjusted 
to suit storage needs on one inch increments. A built-in fluorescent light 
is also available as optional equipment. 

Deluxe Carrels are built to last under heavy use—and retain their colorful 
good looks! Standard color choices are canyon coral, grey, sandalwood 
and mist green. Or if you have a special color scheme, we’ll match it. 
Almost unlimited color choice is yours at slight additional cost. 

All corners and edges of Deluxe Study Carrels are completely rounded 
to prevent injury or damage. Parts are finished with exclusive Deluxe 
Chem-A-Cote®, phosphate undercoating, and baked enamel. 


Other Deluxe Library Products ® PERIODICAL SHELF © MULTI-TIER 
® SHELVING ©* NEWSPAPER RACK ¢ BULLETIN DOOR’ @ GRILLE DOOR 


ID |= [T.[U [> [=] metat propucts COMPANY 


a division of Roy METAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
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When they seek... 


let 
them find 


answers...quickly...in today’s 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


When crowded classrooms and 
demanding curricula pinch off 
your time for answering ques- 
tions, let Britannica Junior be 
your “silent classroom helper.” 


Elementary school children 
can find answers easily because 
Britannica Junior was designed 
especially for them. And as they 
look, they learn lifetime refer- 
ence skills because Britannica 
Junior is a true encyclopaedia in 
format and indexing. 


In BJ, young readers are not 
discouraged by small type or 
confused by high school ma- 
terial. Eager and impatient as 
they are, children have no 
trouble locating answers quickly 
through Britannica Junior’s 
unique one-volume index. 


For the free teaching aid, “Experiments in Atomic Energy,” write to John R. Rowe, 
Room 409-MC, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, IMinois. 


today’s 


BRITANNICA 
JUNIOR 


DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR UNASSISTED USE BY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN 
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memo 
to 
members 


THe MemBersHir Aovisory COMMITTEE HELD ITS FIRST MEETING 
AT ALA HEaoDQuarTEeRsS ON SepTemBeR 28-29. AT THiS 
MEETING PLANS WERE MADE FOR THE INITIATION OF AN 
INTENSIFIED PROGRAM FOR THE INCREASE OF ALA MEMBER= 
SHIP. IN AN "SoEA" SESSION" MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE 
BROUGHT OUT A NUMBER OF GOOD SUGGESTIONS FOR MEMBER- 
SHIP PROMOTION, BUT THEY WOULD APPRECIATE SUGGESTIONS 
FROM THE MEMBERS. IF You HAVE IDEAS ABOUT HOw ALA 
CAN INCREASE ITS MEMBERSHIP ADDRESS THEM TO THE COM= 
MITTEE CHAIRMAN, OR. FRANK Sessa, Director, Miami 


Pustic Lisrary, Miami, FLORIDA. 


THE OTHER MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE ARE JAMES P. DYKE, 


LIBRARIAN, EASTERN New Mexico UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, 


PorTaLes (CHAIRMAN OF THE ALA MemBersHip COMMITTEE); 


Racew A. ULVELING, Director, Detroit PuBLic LIBRARY, 
DETROIT, MICHIGANS FREDERICK H. WAGMAN, DIRECTOR, 
UNIVERSITY OF MicHIGAN LIBRARY, ANN ARBOR; AND MRS. 
Heren E. Wessects, 433 W. 21st Street, New York, 


New York. 


THE MEMBERSHIP PROMOTION PROGRAM WILL EMPHASIZE "THE 
CONTRIBUTION THE INDIVIDUAL LIBRARIAN CAN MAKE TO 
THE REALIZATION OF THE LIBRARY'S POTENTIAL IN OUR 
SOCIETY BY WORKING WITH OTHER LIBRARIANS IN OUR 
PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS ?' THE PROGRAM WILL ALSO 
POINT UP THE IMPORTANCE OF MEMBERSHIP IN STATE AND 
REGIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS ANO WE HOPE WILL 


STIMULATE LIBRARIANS TO JOIN THESE AS WELL AS ALA. 
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Jack DALTON, CHAIRMAN OF THE ALA INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
ComMITTEE, ATTENDED THE MEETING OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS Councit IN WARSAW, 
Septemper 14-17, He DELIVERED TO THIS MEETING THE 
ANNUAL REPORT ON LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT IN THE UNITEO 


STATES. 


RaYNARD CoE SWANK JOINED THE ALA STAFF ON SEPTEMBER 1 AS 
Director DESIGNATE OF THE INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Orrice. HE witt Become Director oF THE OFFICE ON 
OcToBEeR 1 wHEN Mr. DALTON'S RESIGNATION BECOMES 
EFFECTIVE. Mr. DALTON ASSUMES THE POSITION OF DEAN 
of CotumBidA University's ScHoor oF Lisrary SERVICE 
AT THAT TIME. MR. SWANK IS ON LEAVE FROM HiS 


POSITION AS DirecToR, STANFORD UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES. 


ONE MORE LIBRARY WITH ONE HUNDRED PERCENT TRUSTEE MEMBERSHIP 
in ALA CAN BE AODED TO OUR ROSTER = THE ALLEN PARISH 


LIBRARY, LOUISIANA. 


poe ra Stayenon, 


(Mrs.) Grace T. STEVENSON 
SrPTEMBER, 1959 Deputy Executive Director 


A.L.A. Conferences: Montreal, June 19-25, 1960; 
Cleveland, July 9-16, 1961. Midwinter Meeting: 
Chicago, January 28-February, 1, 1960. 
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For Randy, Life is Full of Ups, 
Downs, Ins...and Like Way-Out 


PARDON OUR BEATNIK headline. It’s a bald at- 
tempt to get you down here where the im- 
portant words are. If you’re reading this 
sentence we’ve succeeded. If you’re not, 
we've failed you. 7 

Who’s Randy? ’Teen-age friend of ours. 
Full name’s Randy Morrow, chief character 
in all our “There’s Adventure in Science 
Careers” books. 


No beatnik Randy. Most unbeat boy you’d 
ever hope to meet. Beardless, too. 


Randy and younger brother, Sam 
Morrow, have opportunities for adventure 
rarely afforded boys their age. But all other 
boys can share Randy’s and Sam’s exciting 
adventures vicariously. 


Father Morrow’s a science article writer. 
Work takes him to all parts of Western 
Hemisphere and beyond. Beneath, on and 
above earth’s surface. 

Randy and Sam travel with Dad Morrow. 

Don’t ask us Dad’s tax arrangements. We’re 
book publishers, not accountants. 
p Anyway, Randy has been more places, 
has witnessed more scientific miracles, has 
learned more about careers in physical 
sciences, has experienced more thrilling 
natural and man-made phenomena than 
any million other boys, each given 100 
years. Until they read the books. 

How many boys in your life have seen an 
atomic reactor in operation? Randy has, in 
“There’s Adventure in Atomic Energy.” 


Know any youngsters who grow food 
hydroponically? Randy does, in “There’s 
Adventure in Chemistry.” 

Visited the Dew-Line early-warning 
radar network recently? Randy did, in 
“There’s Adventure in Electronics.” 

And guess who’s witnessed rocket 

launchings at Cape Canaveral, construc- 
tion of Pan-American Highway all the way 
from Juneau, Alaska to Ushuaia at south- 
ernmost tip of South America, and a hurri- 
cane in the Caribbean? Yep, our boy Randy. 
In “There’s Adventure in Rockets,’ “... 
Civil Engineering” and “. . . Meteorology” 
respectively. 
SO WHAT'S NEW? What can he do for an encore, 
you many wonder. Think Randy’s been 
everywhere there is to go, has seen every- 
thing there is to see? 

Not on your life. Randy’s on his way again 
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in 3 new books, just published. Now he’s 
whooshing supersonically through strato- 
sphere, even piloting a jet plane in “There’s 
Adventure in Jet Aircraft.” 

From the heavens to the sub-lime goes 
our Randy for his next exploits. In “There’s 
Adventure in Geology” he descends by 
muleback into the Grand Canyon and sees 
the record of long bygone eras, preserved 
in the walls. He visits a great Northland 
copper mine. 


But underground isn’t Randy’s last stop. 
In “There’s Adventure in Marine Science”, 
he dons frogman togs, including aqualung, 
explores the deep and briny, learns about 
marine plants and animal life, oceanogra- 
phy and allied sciences. 


p Which brings us back to point we were 
making before. It’s a rare kid (or adult, for 
that matter) who has opportunity to go up, 
down, inside and above earth’s surface to 
learn many exciting aspects of a variety of 
careers in science. 


Randy can do it because he’s a fictional 
character. And he can take young readers, 
age 11 to 17, along with him on every sci- 
ence-career adventure, for thrills and edu- 
cation all in one. 


Yes, Randy’s fictional and his adventures 
are narrated in adventure-fiction style. But 
the science-career facts in every book are 
accurate, authentic and up-to-the-minute. 
Because Randy’s authors lived Randy’s 
adventures, interviewed leaders in each 
science-career field, visited everywhere 
Randy goes in the books. 


For you. “There’s Adventure in Science 
Careers” books represent a marvelous 
service to your sub-’teen and ’teenage 
readers. Librarians and educators every- 
where have expressed their appreciation 
for this unique series, for its remarkably 
effective treatment of highly technical sub- 
jects in an easily understandable and 
highly entertaining way. 

If you already have the first 6 books, 
you know how well they circulate among 
your young readers. So be sure to order 
the 3 newest books: “... Jet Aircraft,” ... 
“.. Geology,” and “. . . Marine Science.” 


Order them from your jobber or from us. 
We’re Bill Gohring, Popular Mechanics 
Press, 200 E. Ontario St., Chicago 11, II. . 
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If you’re expanding or 
modernizing your li- 
brary, or considering 
a new one, consult 
Globe -Wernicke’s free 
Library Planning Staff 
for personal service. 
Write today for com- 
plete information, 


THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. 
CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


. «» makes business a pleasure 


arr Chapel, TCU Relig 


~Sexas hristian nwersity. . . Situated on 143 acres of 


rolling grasslands near Fort Worth, TCU — once known as 
“The Prairie School” — is the oldest institution of higher 
learning in West Texas. Founded in 1873, today enrollment 
tops 8500 students. 


TCU’s eight schools and colleges stress the Arts, Educa- 
tion, Business, Religion, and, under a recent “depth” 
expansion policy, existing graduate studies will soon be 
extended to offer the PhD degree. 


b 


bed 


Anticipating this, the University’s Mary Couts Burnett 
Library has been tripled in size, at a cost of $1,300,000 
to accommodate 800,000 volumes, and provide study space 
for 1,000 students. Globe-Wernicke desks, bookshelves, 
study carrels, and other associated library equipment form 
an integral part of this rapidly growing library. 
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WHO IS AMERICA’S 
ROCKET PIONEER?* 


GOLLIER’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


This question starts the student on a new 
adventure in learning. Collier’s Encyclopedia 
has the answer and much more to attract the 
student to related subjects like Rocket Pro- 
pulsion, Space Satellites, Guided Missiles, 
and lead him to such basic sciences as 
Astrophysics and Astronomy. 

Collier’s Encyclopedia is a 20-volume, pro- 
fusely illustrated, major reference source. 
Its 50,000 articles are modern in concept, 


scholarly in approach, and are kept up-to-date 
through a program of continuous revision. 

Teachers and students will welcome the 
combined authoritativeness, clarity and read- 
ability of Collier’s Encyclopedia. 

More Librarians are now consulting 
Collier’s Encyclopedia first. 

Collier’s Encyclopedia is recommended by 
every Educational and Library Agency that 
evaluates encyclopedias. 


*Goddard, Robert Hutchings; See Collier’s Encyclopedia Vol. 9, Page 143 F 
FREE BOOKLETS: |. Enriching the General Science Curriculum 
9 


Space Satellites 


3. Rockets and Satellites 


WRITE TO: EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Mr. ALA 


Carl Hastings Milam 


by Emily Miller Danton 


The parents of a little boy, born on a sandy 
farm in south central Kansas in 1884, would 
have been amazed and incredulous had a 
soothsayer told them that their son would be- 
come known to thousands of people in this 
country, in Europe, in South and Central 
America; that the work he would do would 
broaden the lives of other thousands who 
would not know his name; that he would be 
received by one king and decorated by an- 
other; welcomed at the Vatican by pope and 
cardinal; fly the Atlantic to sit in various 
important councils; receive honorary de- 
grees and honorary memberships in associa- 
tions at home and abroad; help to create a 
vital international organization; inspire great 
gifts to that association to which he was des- 
tined to devote so great a part of his life and 
effort; serve the then undreamt-of United 
Nations and Unesco; be lauded as planner, 
promoter, integrator, administrator, catalyzer, 
pacifier, internationalist. These and other 
things has Carl Milam been and done in his 
career, but he remains what he was when he 
left his native heath, simple and natural, as 
American as peanut butter. 

The farm was a poor one for the sand blew 
and destroyed the crops, and only the rattle- 
snakes and prairie dogs flourished. The boy 
walked with his sister a mile or two to a one- 


e@ Mrs. Danton’s paper was read at a meeting 
of the American Library History Round Table, 
Washington, June 24, 1959. Her interpretation 
of Mr. Milam’s career is based on many years of 
work with him; she writes: “I was on CHM’s 
team for about five years in Birmingham (1914- 
1919) and for twelve in Chicago (1924-35).” 


room school and had early memories of In- 
dian alarms. But when he was still small the 
family moved back to Missouri, where the 
parents had come from, and then, when the 
Cherokee Strip was about to open, his father 
sold out his business and made the run. He 
acquired a farm, drove off some would-be 
jumpers with his Colt 45, and took his family 
to it in a covered wagon. Somewhat later, he 
moved the family to Newkirk, Oklahoma, the 
nearest town, and there the parents spent the 
rest of their lives. 

The boy, Carl, grew tall and broad and 
strong, and in 1903 entered the University 
of Oklahoma, where he became a student as- 
sistant to the library under Milton J. Fergu- 
son, thus acquiring his vocation. Here, too, he 
majored under Professor Vernon L. Parring- 
ton, whom he greatly admired, and, more im- 
portant, here he met the girl whom he later 
married. Such good grounding did he receive 
from Mr. Ferguson that the course at Albany, 
where he entered library school in 1907, was 
almost too easy for him and he would have 
taken the two years in one had he been al- 
lowed. His first real job was at Purdue Uni- 
versity, where he spent a year, and where 
job scarcity made a cataloger of him—a re- 
luctant one, we can imagine. 

Milam thought of himself at this time as a 
promising young university librarian, but 
when in 1909 he was offered the secretaryship 
of the Indiana Public Library Commission the 
salary of $125 a month was too good to de- 
cline, as it would enable him to get married. 
Thus was the curve of his career deflected to 
another branch of library work, and in this 
job he remained for four years. 

As chief of Indiana’s library extension 
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agency, Milam clearly exhibited traits that 
characterized the man in his prime: broad 
vision, a singular capacity for promotion, and 
boundless energy. The record amply proves 
this. Thirty-six new public libraries were es- 
tablished; the Indiana Library Trustees As- 
sociation was organized; significant library 
legislation was secured. One enactment was 
the initial move that came to fruition twenty 
years later in the beautiful Indiana Library 
and Historical Building. Other legislation con- 
tributed substantially to public library devel- 
opment in the state, mostly the provision for 
larger units of service by combining town- 
ships, antecedent to county library service. 
As early as 1910 Milam was proclaiming that 
country dwellers must have as good library 
service as those in town. 

Milam was not yet out of his twenties when 
he was called from his Indiana post to be the 
director of the Birmingham Public Library. 
“Director” was a rather grandiose term for 
the head of that library in 1913, for it was 
small and poor, housed in the top floor of the 
dingy old one-elevator City Hall, and with 


only three or four trained persons on its staff. 
The setup would have appeared grim to many 
a young librarian, but to Carl Milam it was a 
challenge, and he met it brilliantly. He worked 
furiously; went out and begged for money to 
buy books; convinced big industrialists that 
a good public library would have value to 
them; brought about a constant flow of ex- 
cellent newspaper publicity; conceived bold 
plans and carried them out; stirred the staff 
to enthusiastic support. 

The five branches had come into being in 
five small suburban towns, which later were 
absorbed by the growing city; they brought 
book collections but no money and their 
buildings were mostly inadequate. But under 
the new director they began to grow and to 
become more useful and more used. Milam 
believed that a public library should be open 
365 days in the year, and this was the rule as 
long as he remained in Birmingham. It is a 
tribute to his tact that he worked side by side 
with his predecessor—now become vice di- 
rector—in perfect harmony and with mutual 
respect, until his departure six years later. 


Carl H. Milam, a 
photograph taken 
about 1945, near 
the end of his ca- 
reer as executive 
secretary of the 
American Library 
Association. 
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The library’s income in 1913 was $10,000; 
its book collection numbered 40,000. By 1915 
the circulation was up 100 per cent, though a 
business slump that year brought a cut in 
the library’s budget and everyone earning 
more than fifty dollars a month received sal- 
ary cuts. Two years later the budget was up 
to $25,000 and a sixth branch had been 
opened. Library rules had been liberalized; 
exhibits appeared in business windows, cards 
in streetcars, signs in stores. Eight mammoth 
billboards were given free to the library dur- 
ing a book-fund campaign. Additions were 
made to the staff as fast as finances would 
allow. Birmingham was low in the scale of 
Southern cities, with only 16.6 books per 
hundred of the population. 

A Birmingham reporter described the li- 

brary director glowingly: 
He is young, practical, energetic, and enthusiastic. 
He has to an extraordinary degree the combina- 
tion of the everyday business man and the vision 
—the ideals—of the poet and the dreamer. Too, 
this young library expert has the faculty of 
making friends as he works along—friends to 
keep. He is considerate, tactful, sincere, thor- 
oughly well equipped for his task and gifted 
with a happy faculty of expression and the 
ability to do team work. 


This was high praise, but no one on the 
Birmingham staff would dispute it, for they 
found it exciting to be members of his team, 
despite long hours and low pay. He made 
them stretch themselves, mentally, and do 
things they had thought they could not do. 
And they learned to accompany every im- 
portant proposal with a budget—else it would 
come straight back. Staff meetings were lively 
because everyone felt free to speak, and be- 
cause all felt a sense of responsibility toward 
their jobs and the library, a sense of pride, 
and each had a feeling of importance. Milam’s 
enthusiasm was unfailing and infectious; he 
never appeared downhearted, even after a real 
disappointment. He seemed to brush aside the 
ruins of an old plan and get to work at once 
on a new one, his zest undiminished. 

During this period in Birmingham, the in- 
fluential head of a large corporation asked a 
popular minister to do him a service. “I have 
been watching that young man at the public 
library,” he said. “He has a great deal of 


A photograph taken near the beginning of Mr. 
Milam’s career as a public librarian. 


ability and I want him in my organization. I 
have no idea what his salary is but I am ready 
to double it. Will you sound him out and see 
whether he would accept?” When the clergy- 
man explained his errand to the librarian, 
the latter smiled. “Why, Sir, I am a librarian. 
I chose this field because it was what I wanted 
to do. I would work in a library for a tenth 
of what I might get in business.” The matter 
was dropped. 

When the first World War came, Milam 
put all the resources of the public library at 
the service of city and state; he began the col- 
lection of books for the soldiers encamped in 
Alabama, and fostered the establishment and 
growth of camp libraries. Here was a chance, 
not only to relieve the boredom of those 
young men, not just to help them advance 
themselves, but to make lifelong readers’ and 
library users of many who never before had 
been exposed to books and library service. He 
thought up new ways to help people save, and 
substitute, and “make do.” The old entrance 
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hall of the library became the War Service 
Department, and in addition to books, pam- 
phlets, book lists, and posters, there were dis- 
played weekly attractive dishes, in which sub- 
stitute ingredients had been used, with recipes 
posted beside the inverted glass covers. The 
exhibits were made by a local housewife; 
the staff ate them when they were removed. 
The poorly paid staff bought Liberty Bonds as 
a matter of course and of pride. Was not their 
director setting them an example, from a sal- 
ary little better than their own? 

When men were mustered out, or invalided 
out of the service, if they lived in Birming- 
ham, or paused there, they were very likely 
to become aware of the fact that the public 
library had their interests at heart. A great 
banner was stretched across a busy downtown 
intersection : 


BACK TO THE JOB 
WHAT JOB? 


CONSULT THE PUBLIC LIBRARY | 


Every book on occupations, on adult study, 
on job classification that could possibly be 


acquired was put to use. Useful clipping files 
were built up; an index of helpful commu- 
nity consultants was compiled; large corpora- 
tions were called on for advice and help; gov- 
ernment documents were combed for ideas; 
pamphlets were sought from every likely 
source. The vibrant director was never more 
active, more resourceful, more fruitful of 
ideas. The library began a series of classified 
ads in the newspapers in January 1919. Here 
is a sample: “HELP. What job do you want? 
Books will help you get it. Use the Public 
Library. Books on your job. Free.” Specific 
advertisements were pointed toward the vari- 
ous trades and skills. Posters broke out every- 
where. The War Service Department, by a 
simple adjustment, became the Vocational De- 
partment! 

During these years, Milam was deep in 
the war effort and directed the library with 
his left hand. He had become state director 
of the book drive, under the War Service 
Committee of the ALA. The goal for the 
country was a million dollars and a million 
books. Then Milam assisted in installing a li- 
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brary at Camp McClellan. There followed an 
indefinite leave in Washington, and during 
1918 he was mostly at the Library of Con- 
gress, working under Dr. Putnam, who was 
national chairman of Library War Service. 
He also made inspection trips to training 
camps and cantonments, coming occasionally 
to Birmingham to fire the staff with new en- 
thusiasm, fill them with new ideas, and, once, 
assist at the opening of the first Negro branch. 

Finally, late in 1919, he returned to offer 
his resignation: the ALA had called him to be 
its secretary. He was well prepared for the 
post. He had been on ALA Council, on the 
Publications Board, and on the Executive 
Board, and was very familiar with the struc- 
ture and operations of the Association. 

Thus began, in 1920, a career which con- 
tinued for twenty-eight years, during which 
the Association expanded enormously, went 
through another war, moved its headquarters 
from the Chicago Public Library to the John 
Crerar, to 520 North Michigan Avenue, and 
finally to its own East Huron Street building. 
Its membership grew from 4,500 to 17,000, 
and its budget from $33,000 to $540,000. Was 
it at the Swampscott Conference of 1921 that 
signs reading “Welcome ALA!” were read by 
the uninitiated, “Welcome, American Laundry 
Association”? I doubt that that ever happened 
again, for those initials became a widely 
known symbol for the reader, the book, and 
the person who brought them together. 

An ALA staff member of the twenties ex- 
pressed, long after, her recollection of CHM: 
“Vigor, energy and cheerfulness—a general 
male quality in a sea of femininity. Definitely 
a leader with progressive ideas, bucking con- 
servatism.” He was ever ready break with 
tradition. Nothing so irritated him as to be 
told “We've always done it this way.” An- 
other of his colleagues of that period has writ- 
ten perceptively of the Milam she remembers: 


Looking back upon the years of my assignments 
at ALA under Carl Milam, I find a certain dual- 
ism in the remembered atmosphere. It was a time 
of tremendous drive, push and promotion. I used 
to resent that atmosphere. It seemed to me.. . 
that emphasis was put on the wrong things; on 
the spectacular program, the Big Design, at the 
cost of neglecting the small people who made up 
the membership of the ALA. I often disagreed 
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with the method, and with Carl Milam. But I 
never lost my affection for the man. 

I think the reason for this was that it was per- 
fectly obvious that the push and the drive were 
never for his own aggrandizement. He was pe- 
culiarly selfless, and one was not aware of per- 
sonal ambition. He drove us all toward goals he 
felt proper for the profession. In the light of 
library history, he was right. Certainly, due to 
him, libraries and the Library Idea were given 
new directions, nationally and internationally, 
and new dimensions, never previously attained. 
They have held, too, for all time. 

He is a kind man. I hold warm remembrances 
of jokes, and laughter, and the right word said 
at a time of personal difficulty. I still hear the 
enthusiasm in his voice when he reported on some 
subject that interested him: the studies of Thorn- 
dike on the ability of adults to learn, for instance. 
I sometimes judged him as being blind to certain 
sensibilities in people. But he was never con- 
ceited, never small, and the man simply does not 
know the meaning of snobbery. 


Carl Milam conducted an unceasing audit 
of experience, on himself, his associates, on 
organizations, programs and movements—an 
audit by which he endeavored to extract the 
best from the past as a guide to future action. 
In this he was adept and relentless, and al- 
ways without rancor. He has the gift, beyond 
most men, of synthesizing the thoughts of 
others. Many an ALA President has com- 
mented on this—on the fact that, after hours 
of rambling, diffuse discussion in some board 
meeting, Carl could pull out of it all that 
was significant, and with a casual, “I wonder 
if this isn’t what you mean?” present the 
meat in phrase succinct, vigorous, direct. 


“URGENT” OR “IMPORTANT” 


One of his aphorisms of those days is well 
remembered: Never let what is merely urgent 
crowd out what is important. It seems to me 
as characteristic as anything I know. Once a 
colleague looked in at the door of his office. 
Mr. Milam was busily writing, but he looked 
up. “May I come in?” “Of course. I can 
always be interrupted when I am writing. 
But if I’m gazing out of the window, please 
be careful: I’m probably very busy.” Every- 
one who has been associated with him has 
heard him say—and most of us have bor- 
rowed the line without giving credit: Li- 


brarians do not tell people what to think, but 
they put before them the materials that will 
help them to think and to form opinions. 

The ALA had of course long been a pub- 
lisher, but its output was largly composed of 
pamphlets and reading lists, with an occa- 
sional annotated catalog. It was in 1924 that 
the first large sums began to come from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, and an 
immediate result was a greatly expanded 
publishing program. For the first time, the 
ALA brought out items to be put into the 
hands of the public. More than a million 
Reading with a Purpose courses were distribu- 
ted over a few years and made the ALA bet- 
ter known than any of its other activities. 
Its sights were aimed high: the very top men 
in their fields were invited to prepare these 
booklets, and for a mere honorarium, and 
nearly every one accepted the assignment. In 
1920, sales of publications amounted to 
$14,000; in 1947 they reached $137,000. 

If the headquarters staff worked hard, at 
least they were never bored—and they knew 
that their chief worked harder. Work was par- 
celed out with definite lines of authority 
drawn, and no overlapping. They worked as 
a team, each knowing what was expected of 
him and when his activity affected the field 
of another. At meetings of department heads 
information was cleared and all were made 
aware of what the ALA was doing. The 
secretary delegated definite responsibility and 
was always generous in giving credit for per- 
formance to others. Milam has never con- 
sidered himself an originator of ideas, but 
he has pushed those of others for all they 
were worth. Examples that will be remem- 
bered are the one-dollar-per-capita support 
slogan, and microfilming of documents. 


DEBUT OF BOARDS AND COMMITTEES 


In the middle twenties important boards 
and committees came into being; frontiers 
were pushed back; the atmosphere was ex- 
hilarating. Library Extension took on new 
meaning, and Adult Education, and Education 
for Librarianship, and International Rela- 
tions. There were many visitors at headquart- 
ers, librarians from everywhere, consultants 
from Northwestern and the University of Chi- 
cago, literary lights like Christopher Morley. 
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When time allowed they were invited to ad- 
dress the staff. 

Before the United States had entered the 
first World War, the proposal had come for 
an American library in Paris, after the war, 
as a result of correspondence with French 
and Belgian groups on reconstruction plans. 
That was looking forward! When we did get 
into the war, many thousands of books were 
sent to Europe for the use of the American 
servicemen based there. It was these books, 
and the funds left over from Library War 
Service, that made possible the establishment 
of the library in Paris, with Burton Steven- 
son as its first director. It is the largest Eng- 
lish-language library on the continent of Eu- 
rope. 

For nearly half a century there had been a 
trickle of Europeans coming to American li- 
brary schools, but now it was proposed that a 
library school be set up in the American Li- 
brary in Paris, to meet the demand for Ameri- 
can-type training among Europeans. The 


American Committee for Devastated France 
gave $50,000 as a starter, and contributions 
from various organizations made possible 


some scholarships. Mary P. Parsons was the 
resident director of the school, with Sarah 
Bogle (who had become assistant secretary 
of the ALA) its over-all director. Miss Bogle 
shuttled back and forth across the Atlantic 
with something of the regularity of Mr. Dulles 
in later days. The school lasted for five years, 
then closed for lack of funds. Carl Milam had 
a large part in all these things, but I must 
here pay tribute to Miss Bogle, whose work so 
beautifully complemented his. They were a 
great team during the twenties. Her vision 
and her personal connections, antedating her 
service at headquarters, must never be for- 
gotten or discounted. She knew her way 
around in international relationships and she 
did much to help her younger chief gain 
background in these aspects of his work. They 
supplemented each other in many ways, and 
both were highly stimulating to their associ- 
ates. 

During this period China came into the 
international picture, when the ALA was 
asked to send over a library authority to sur- 
vey Chinese libraries and advise on means for 
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their development. Dr. Arthur Bostwick of 
St. Louis was the happy choice, and perhaps 
you have seen at headquarters the miniature 
replica of an ancient bullock cart—itself more 
than a thousand years old—which was sent in 
appreciation of Dr. Bostwick’s successful mis- 
sion there. 


RAPID GROWTH BEGINS 


Thanks to these and many other ventures, 
the intangible growth of the ALA in the twen- 
ties and thirties was as spectacular as its 
physical growth, for it became known all over 
the civilized world. In 1926, when the ALA 
met in Atlantic City to celebrate its fiftieth 
anniversary, there were 63 delegates from 15 
foreign countries. That was of course no 
spontaneous happening. Milam’s attendance at 
an international meeting in Prague had ac- 
quainted European librarians with plans for 
the conference and stirred their interest, and 
thanks to Dr. Frederick P. Keppel, its presi- 
dent, the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
gave generously toward the expense involved. 
From this time on the ALA and its secretary 
were more and more involved in library prog- 
ress on an international scale, and the pres- 
tige of the Association grew accordingly. The 
Charter of the ALA originally read thus: 
“Whereas Soandso and Soandso have associ- 
ated themselves . . . for the purpose of pro- 
moting the library interests of the coun- 
try... .” In 1942 this was amended to read 
“. . . for the purpose of promoting library 
interests throughout the world. . . .” That is 
Carl Milam speaking. 

Milam became well known in the offices of 
many national organizations and many phil- 
anthropic foundations. A representative of 
another association asked a librarian at an 
adult education conference, “I wonder if you 
librarians realize how fortunate you are to 
have a man like Milam to represent you?” 
And he won and held the interest, friendship, 
and trust of foundation executives like Keppel 
and Fosdick and Stevens and Embree, all of 
whom believed that any project which Carl 
backed, whether they aided it or not, made 
sense in relation to the advancement and dif- 
fusion of knowledge. Robert Lester has said 
that in his more than thirty years of founda- 
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tion experience, he has never known any other 
person to whom foundation doors were open 
so wide in welcome. 

In 1927 in Edinburgh, Milam, with about 
seventy other librarians, assisted in forming 
what was to become the International Fed- 
eration of Library Associations. In 1929 the 


new organization met in Rome, in 1933 in’ 


Chicago, and in 1935 in Madrid. The ALA 
secretary was always active in these gather- 
ings and his views were listened to with re- 
spect. Flora B. Ludington, who was chair- 
man of the International Relations Committee, 
wrote of Milam in this connection: “His in- 
terest in international library relations and 
knowledge of the Association helped us 
through many long hours of deliberations and 
in securing funds to carry out some of the 
special projects which were recommended.” 
In addition to the library conferences, Mr. 
Milam sat in at the UN organization meetings 
as educational adviser, served on State De- 
partment cultural committees, and took part 
in conferences which prepared recommenda- 
tions for what became Unesco. 


BOOKS FOR EUROPE 


Later on, while Hitler was in power and 
propagandizing against the democracies, Mi- 
lam went to the Rockefeller Foundation with 
his idea for the Books for Europe project. Too 
wise to say the purpose would be to combat 
Nazism, he made a more positive approach by 
saying that the intent would be to interpret 
democratic ideals and to show what comes 
out of democratic societies. The first grant 
was for $60,000, and more came later. Milam 
was elated and very optimistic. Thousands of 
books found their way to the popular libraries 
of Western Europe, and more friends were 
made for the United States and the ALA— 
if there were no more significant results. Mi- 
lam himself, with his genius for friendship, 
made warm friends over the years among 
European librarians, such men as Esdaile Col- 
lijn, Munthe, Cain, Godet, Sevensma, Cardi- 
nal Tisserant, and dozens more; and 
among Asiatics Ranganathan should be men- 
tioned. These friendships he treasures as 
among the great satisfactions of his life, and 
out of them he gained understanding of what 


is involved in true international relations. 

After his earlier trips to Europe, Milam was 
prepared for introduction to Latin American 
cooperation, largely through John Vance, who 
had been a consular officer in a Caribbean 
country and was then law librarian of Con- 
gress. He aroused and stimulated Milam’s in- 
terest in Latin America, and accompanied him 
to Mexico when Milam secured a special 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation for the 
trip and to invite some Mexican librarians to 
visit the United States. During a second visit 
plans were made for the establishment of the 
Benjamin Franklin Library, the second Amer- 
ican library in a foreign country. It was set 
up by contract with the United States gov- 
ernment through the State Department; it 
was Milam who convinced the State Depart- 
ment that libraries could be strong agencies of 
international understanding. 


INTERNATIONAL ROLE 


In January of 1947 Carl Milam went 
abroad, on invitation of the State Department, 
to serve as consultant on libraries to the 
United States delegation to Unesco. This 


meant about three weeks in Paris, with a short 
stop in Geneva for a meeting of the Interna- 
tional Library Committee, where Milam 
played a key role. After some vague and wan- 
dering discussion, he induced the chairman to 
present his twelve to fourteen proposals as the 
basis of a report, and then got them adopted. 
In his later report to the ALA, he stated his 
opinion that Unesco could become “the most 
important of all agencies for the preservation 
of peace, because it is concerned with what 
happens in the minds of men, or it could be 
just another bureaucratic agency for boon- 
doggling on an international scale.” Which 
could depend on the ability of the permanent 
staff, on participation without interference 
of the member governments, and on the ex- 
tent to which the peoples of the world—and 
especially of the United States—participate 
creatively and critically in Unesco’s program 
through libraries, schools, universities, and 
national and international organizations. Li- 
brarians, he felt, had unusual opportunities in 
this area. 

How entirely fitting it was that Carl Milam, 
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who had figured with such conspicuous suc- 
cess on the international scene, should be in- 
vited in 1948 to come to Lake Success as di- 
rector of the United Nations Library for the 
two final years of his professional career. Be- 
sides attending the organization meeting, he 
had already surveyed the UN Library, with 
Luther Evans and Ralph Beals, and had rec- 
ommended that the UN not go in for large 
collections, but rely much on the libraries of 
New York City—still a guiding principle. 
There were heartaches. The Personnel De- 
partment wanted to fill every vacancy from an 
underrepresented country; Milam wanted to 
fill it with the best qualified person he could 
find. He usually had fair success. He con- 
siders his greatest achievement there the fact 
that he persuaded the UN to rate and pay 
librarians on the same scale as other pro- 
fessionals, even though the prevailing salaries 
in many libraries were lower. 

Before he had been many months at the 
UN there came the disruptive episode of his 
nomination as president-elect of the ALA. He 
had left the secretaryship only recently; his 
successor had been installed; it was too soon 
to bring Milam back as head of the Associa- 
tion. But a well-disposed nominating commit- 
tee, animated more by zeal than by judgment, 
and in spite of contrary advice, put it through 
and persuaded a reluctant Milam to accept. 
The Fourth Activities Committee Report was 
still a burning issue; reorganization of head- 
quarters was under way; a new spirit was 
stirring and Milam represented the old. 

Certainly the nomination was badly timed; 
perhaps there would have been no revolt after 
the lapse of a year or two. At any rate, there 
was objection to it; another nomination was 
made by petition, and Milam was defeated * 
the election which followed. A former pres:- 
dent of the ALA wrote: 


I don’t think the young revolutionaries were out 
after Carl Milam, the individual, they were after 
the power group that was putting him forward. 
And when he was their age, I have no doubt he 
would have been on their side—against the Hills 
and the Bishops and the Danas and the Bostwicks. 
ALA didn’t repudiate Carl Milam and his great 
accomplishments; the members who voted were 
taking sides between the “ins” and the “outs” and 
in such cases the outs nearly always win. 
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A lawyer, member of a big city library board, 
a stranger to Milam and new in library cir- 
cles, was told of the explosive Chicago meet- 
ing and said: 


He will not be elected. No executive secretary of 
any organization, if he has accomplished any- 
thing, can ever be elected president of that or- 
ganization. In the course of years of accomplish- 
ment, he will have offended one small group, later 
another, and this is their chance to get even. You 
will find this is true of practically every national 
organization in the country. 


So, in his defeat, we can read a tribute to 
his stature. And, though the episode was em- 
barrassing to Milam and painful to his 
friends, it left no bitterness in his heart, no 
lessening of his dedication to the profession he 
loved. 

To return to Milam, director of the UN 
Library, Mr. Andrew Cordier, executive as- 
sistant to the secretary-general, wrote in a 
letter : 


Mr. Milam . . . established firmly the founda- 
tion of the United Nations Library. He had a 
very clear conception, which he executed with 
exceptional ability, of the role of the United Na- 
tions Library as a library highly specialized in 
international affairs. The very broad scope of the 
activities of the United Nations in the political, 
economic and social fields was used by him as a 
gauge providing the basis for the acquisition of 
materials which could be used, not only by mem- 
bers of Delegations and of the Secretariat, but 
also by distinguished representatives of non-gov- 
ernmental organizations, the press and outstand- 
ing scholars. Mr. Milam had exceptional contacts 
with leading librarians in this and in other coun- 
tries and formulated library standards which cor- 
respond with the highest concepts of library de- 
velopment. 


Andrew Osborn was an important con- 
sultant of Milam’s at the UN. Before he left 
last year for Australia, he prepared a state- 
ment which seems so valuable that I wish to 
quote the greater part of it: 


The United Nations Library was barely three 
years old when Carl Milam was invited to take 
charge. But into those three years the Organiza- 
tion had managed to crowd enough errors to give 
the Library a particularly difficult start. There 
was no clear conception of the kind of library 
activities the United Nations should develop, no 
understanding of the way in which the complex 
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and rapidly growing research needs of the inter- 
national Secretariat should be practically eval- 
uated and translated into an appropriate library 
program. In the face of the Administration’s 
groping and indecision, chaos was bound to de- 
velop. Various departments started acquiring and 
setting up their own collections; they hired their 
own staffs to serve them and the management of 
the central Library was steadily losing ground 
and reputation. 

The situation called for strong and resourceful 
direction which Carl was eminently able to pro- 
vide. His first achievement was to give the Library 
an articulate policy, clearly defining its aims and 
its means. For this purpose an International Com- 
mittee of Library Experts was convened at Lake 
Success. It resulted in the writing of a sort of li- 
brary charter, the official document on Library 
policy and organization, which later received the 
blessing of the General Assembly. . . . Much 
needed central control was established over all 
departmental libraries. . . . The valuable Refer- 
ence Service of the Department of Public Infor- 
mation was transferred to the main library, with 
its staff and collections, thus providing the back- 
bone for the reorganized reference service of the 
Library as a whole. 

The Organization responded to Carl's efforts by 
increasing the budget to allow for more staff and 
more books. . . . In a short space of time the Li- 
brary had tidied itself up, straightened out its 
procedures, and was hard at work . . . clearing 
up the arrearages. .. . Everywhere there was drive 
and good organization. 

Transfer of the Library to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s office—it had been a part of Conference and 
General Services, then of the Department of Pub- 
lic Information—gave the Library independent 
status. This wise change of affiliation carried with 
it recognition of the fact that the Library was 
now in capable hands and was ripe to administer 
its own affairs. There was no need for Andrew 
Cordier, Lie’s right-hand man, to defend the Li- 
brary’s budget before the powerful Fifth Com- 
mittee; instead, Carl could and did perform that 
function with great credit. 


Osborn goes on to describe other achieve- 
ments, like the acquisition of the Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation Library for the UN, for 
which Carl carried through the negotiations; 
his putting the international system of ex- 
changes in order, his support and direction of 
the bibliography of UN publications, and in- 
ception of the United Nations Documents In- 
dex, then continues: 


There was a poignancy to Carl’s leaving the 
United Nations. When his two-year contract was 
about to expire, he was invited to stay on. This 
invitation gave him real pleasure because he was 
eager to see the Library installed in its new home 
in New York City. But this was not to be. Whea 
the doctors told him of Mrs. Milam’s illness, he 
sacrificed his ambitions and desires, and decided 
to return to his Illinois farm where he could per- 
sonally tend her. 

His lieutenants in the Library saw in this de- 
cision still another mark of respect, the intensely 
human man they had come to love and admire, a 
beloved personality. For a little over two years 
they had enjoyed the daily contacts with him, in 
the office and away from it—even at the polo 
games on Long Island where they accompanied 
him as he took Mrs. Milam for recreation. They 
had known his accolade as he slipped an arm on 
their shoulder, giving words of counsel or sup- 
port, or giving praise for a job well done. It was 
with deep regret that they had to concur in Carl’s 
decision; but at the same time they were grateful 
for having been able to share the warmth of his 
personality and the excellence of his administra- 
tion. It must surely fall to few men to end their 
professional careers on such a note of genuine 
affection, high regret, and poignancy. 


So Carl and Nell, his companion of forty- 
six years, returned to the farm near Barring- 
ton which they had bought some years be- 
fore. There they grew irises and apples and 
Christmas trees, and there he nursed his wife 
tenderly through the slow encroachments of a 
progressive disease, until her death in 1956. 
They were good comrades, and Nell Milam, 
while never a showy person, had been an 
active, valued citizen during the years when 
they had lived in Evanston. She was the right 
wife for him, the easy hostess, sympathetic 
friend, warm companion. 

Carl now lives alone in his small house. He 
loves to dig in the earth and he does as much 
as a painful back and a tricky heart will al- 
low. He cherishes his solitude, but welcomes 
bird friends and human ones, and the oc- 
casional visits of his daughters, who come to 
mother him and sew on his buttons. Some- 
times he visits Mary and her family in Iowa, 
or sees a polo match nearby, or goes in to 
Chicago to meet old friends at a Midwinter 
Meeting. 

After Nell’s death Carl sought some occupa- 
tion on which he could fix his attention, some- 
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thing to fill the hours when garden work had 
been forbidden. He began to develop an idea 
that had been in his mind, of compiling and 
editing a book on librarianship, one that 
would show library work as the thrilling, 
soul-satisfying adventure he had always found 
it. He secured an able collaborator in Helen 
Wessells. The book grows slowly. Nineteen 
chapters are in hand and more promised. It 
should be a fine book to put into the hands 
of young people casting about for a profession. 
Naturally, it will carry the ALA imprint. 
Honors have come to Carl. He was very 
pleased—and who wouldn’t be, at 28?—-when 
first invited to furnish his biography for in- 
clusion in Who’s Who in America. He has 
honorary degrees from Southwestern and 
from Lawrence College, was president (in his 
twenties) of the League of Library Commis- 
sions, was given the Royal Order of Vasa, 
first class, by the King of Sweden. During the 
twenties the Carnegie Corporation gave him 
a bronze medal especially designed for him, 
in recognition of his work for libraries. The 
ALA headquarters staff gave him a life mem- 
bership in the Association on his fiftieth birth- 


DEWEY DECIMAL NUMBERS 


The Decimal Classification Office, Library of 
Congress, seeks advice from educational film 
librarians on the use made of the DC num- 
bers printed on Library of Congress cards for 
films. 

For many years the ALA Audio-Visual 
Committee has taken the position that the 
application of DC numbers to film cards is 
not only useless, because most well-managed 
film collections are not arranged in this way, 
but also undesirable, in that the numbers 
may encourage inexperienced or untrained li- 
brarians to use them when other systems of 
arrangement for films are preferable. 

However, the International Film Catalog- 
ing Conference held at Rochester, New York, 
in 1952, recommended that DC numbers be 
placed on LC film catalog cards. 

The Library has followed this international 
recommendation, though with misgivings. It 
is the experience of the Decimal Classification 
Office that it is often difficult and sometimes 
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day, and in 1954 Council voted to make him 
an honorary life member. The citation, and 
the speeches made at the time of his resigna- 
tion, pleased him greatly. He has been a mem- 
ber of various national boards, councils, com- 
mittees, and he has enjoyed his clubs—the 
Cliff Dwellers in Chicago and the Cosmos in 
Washington. 

His pipe is almost a physical part of him 
and was once the constant companion of his 
rod and reel. He has liked to camp and fish, 
to enjoy good food and drink with friends, to 
spin yarns and talk freely with them about 
books, ideas, events, and in general to create 
an atmosphere of good comradeship. 

I believe his stature grows in retrospect, 
but it would be presumptuous in me to at- 
tempt to appraise his worth or to try to fix 
his place among the greats of the library 
profession. He is often compared to Melvil 
Dewey, for though they were very unlike in 
many respects, they were alike in dreams and 
projects of growth, expansion, progress, and 
in aggressive leadership. Each has been a 
leader in his time, and we are glad that we 
have known Carl Milam in our time. eco 


FOR EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


impossible to assign a correct DC number to 
a film. Many assignments are guesses; un- 
doubtedly a fair number are wrong. 

We now find that there is only one non- 
U.S. subscriber to these cards (although 
many libraries world wide receive the printed 
catalog of film entries as part of the National 
Union Catalog), and we feel that we should, 
therefore, discontinue the assignment of DC 
numbers to films unless American libraries 
require them, 

May we invite answers to the following ques- 
tions: 1) Do you make use of the DC numbers 
on LC catalog cards for films? 2) If so, what? 
3) Would you object if the numbers were dis- 
continued? 4) If you wish the numbers con- 
tinued, would you approve of shorter num- 
bers? 

Replies should be sent to Benjamin A. Cus- 
ter, editor, Dewey Decimal Classification, The 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 

eee 
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The contribution of the American public library to— 


The pursuit of excellence 


Secretary Flemming of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare addressed the 
third general session of the Washington Con- 
ference, June 24. He spoke extemporaneously 
from notes. The following version has been 
edited and considerably condensed from the 
stenotype transcript of his address and the 
question-and-answer period which followed. 

Dr, Flemming began by naming the pursuit 
of excellence as the overriding objective of 
the educational profession, and by discussing 
two areas in which “we have failed to pursue 
excellence, and, as a result, are paying the con- 
sequences as a nation.” The first is a failure 
to develop effective teaching programs in the 
field of communication; the second is a failure 
to understand the philosophy and operation 
of our government. 


Potiticaz illiteracy is one of the most serious 
problems confronting our nation today. Be- 
cause of this, when many of our citizens desire 
to achieve a given political objective, they 
are at a complete loss how to proceed. They 
become frustrated, and as a result of their 
frustration, instead of functioning as con- 
structive critics of our form of government, 
they become destructive critics. 

Our failure, through our educational sys- 
tem, to pursue excellence in this all-important 
area means that we create a favorable climate 
for the demagogue and the person who seeks 
power in order to promote his own selfish 
interests. When we become discouraged over 
the way in which our political processes are 
carried out, let those of us who are educators 
ask ourselves whether we have really insisted 
on the pursuit of excellence when it comes to 
developing an understanding of our govern- 
ment and the way in which it functions. 

We must strengthen many aspects of our 
total educational program, if we are to put 
ourselves in a position where the pursuit of 


by Arthur S. Flemming 


excellence becomes our number one educa- 
tional objective. 

I know something about the problems which 
confront college and university faculties who 
desire to have their institutions pursue ex- 
cellence rather than mediocrity. However, I 
am thinking now particularly of what needs 
to be done to strengthen library services. 

We do pay lip service to the idea that 
libraries are at the center of any educational 
activity—then we proceed to starve them. Our 
deeds are not consistent with our records. 


AGREEMENT ON NATIONAL GOALS 


I believe we could and should see what can 
be done in obtaining agreement on some na- 
tional goals in the library field. How much 
should we invest, as a nation, over the next 
five to seven years for expansion of facilities, 





for increased reference services, and for de- 
velopment, for example, of better interlibrary 
loan services? We have not developed and 
reached agreement on a national goal which 
we should reach within a reasonable period 
of time if we are to underpin our educational 
programs by effective library services. 

In addition to reaching agreement on na- 
tional goals, I believe we should also en- 
deavor to obtain agreement on what constitutes 
a fair share on the part of the federal, state, 
and local governments and private groups for 
reaching these goals. Parenthetically, I might 
say that the Senate of the United States this 
afternoon said that they feel that the federal 
government's share of support for rural library 
services administered by our Department is 
seven and a half million dollars.‘ As many of 
you know, that is the full amount of the au- 
thorization under the Library Services Act. 

But I am confident that the federal govern- 
ment would participate more effectively in 
strengthening library services if an association 
like this, other interested groups, and repre- 
sentatives of state and local governments could 
come together and reach such an agreement. 
This is a difficult thing to do, but we are going 
to work on this job in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, particularly 
in the Office of Education. You will be hearing 
more about it in the months which lie ahead, 
and we invite your active participation and 
cooperation. 


MORE LIBRARIANS NEEDED 


Finally, if we are to strengthen this aspect 
of our total educational program as we should, 
serious consideration must be given to what 
can and should be done to increase the number 
of well-qualified librarians. There is no ques- 
tion that a shortage exists. One of the reasons 
for it is that this is another profession where 
society seems perfectly willing to penalize 
persons whose basic motivation in life is to 
serve others. 

I have said that I feel that average salaries 
in the teaching profession must be doubled 
over the next five to seven years. I include 


* The 1960 appropriation as finally adopted was $6 


million, but allotments to the states are to be made on 
the basis of $7.5 million. 
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librarians as a part of the teaching profession. 
Undoubtedly additional training facilities are 
needed; you are better acquainted with this 
than I am. If we are to solve the man-power 
shortage, enthusiastic recruiting on the part of 
the members of the profession will be required. 

There is no question in my mind that the 
library profession must be strengthened if it is 
to make a major contribution to the pursuit of 
excellence in our nation. 

We will never succeed in our pursuit of 
excellence if we pursue it for its own sake, or 
if we pursue it out of fear of another nation. 
We adjust very quickly to our fears. We will 
pursue excellence effectively only if we feel 
that we have a spiritual obligation to help our 
fellow human beings realize their highest po- 
tential. 


[Secretary Flemming concluded by saying 
that he had planned to speak briefly to make 
a question-and-answer period possible, and 
invited questions from the floor.] 


Question: Can you tell us the ways—or 
enumerate the ways—in which we could com- 
municate better? 

SECRETARY FLEMMING: Let me narrow that 
question a little. How can we communicate 
more effectively, let us say, with government, 
and, more specifically, with the federal gov- 
ernment? 

First, each individual here has more po- 
tential influence over the course of events in 
government than he realizes. I have not had 
practical experience on the legislative side, but 
I have many contacts with persons in the legis- 
lative branch. They have told me how they 
have been influenced by an effective communi- 
cation from an individual citizen, and how 
these communications have changed their 
points of view on basic issues. 

Second, in establishing effective communi- 
cation between a profession such as this and 
the government, never underestimate the 
power of an organization such as the Ameri- 
can Library Association. When you have 
effective spokesmen, and when you back up 
those spokesmen, you can communicate in an 
effective way with the government. 

It is not necessary to develop a special 
method of communication, or a special way of 
stating ideas; just a simple, clear-cut state- 
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ment of the basic ideas you want to communi- 
cate will produce results. 


Question: Would you say that if the local 
governmental authorities would bear the re- 
sponsibilities for libraries, there would be no 
need for a federal aid program? 

SECRETARY FLEMMING: No, I would not 
say that. Personally, I feel we have reached 
the point where it is so important for us to 
move forward expeditiously to take advantage 
of the opportunities which confront us in this 
field that I think the federal, the state, the 
local governments, and the private groups 
should all accept a share of the responsibility, 
and should all do something to make it pos- 
sible for us to take advantage of these oppor- 
tunities. 

[Commenting on a suggestion made by 
President Greenaway for a specific division of 
responsibility for financial support of li- 
braries:| This is just the kind of approach I 
think we must take; we will work with your 
association and with other interested groups 
to see if we can get general agreement along 
these lines. Then we would not be just pulling 
a figure out of the air; we would have a reason 
for the figure we might be presenting to the 
Budget Bureau or to the Congress. Likewise, 
those who talk to governors or budget direc- 
tors in the states, or to legislators would also 
have a definite figure to talk about, and would 
have justification for that figure. 

Lack of effort in many aspects of health, 
education, and welfare is due to the fact that 
we have not been willing to go through the 
struggle of arriving at national goals, in order 
to determine a fair share of responsibility for 
meeting those goals. 


QUESTION: How can we get more effective 
use by the adult public of the tremendously 
important materials which help in the under- 
standing of our more complicated social prob- 
lems, our involvement with whole new areas of 
the world we have never thought of, such as 
Southeast Asia? 

SECRETARY FLEMMING: Your question is a 
challenge to every educational institution in 
our nation. We are more dependent on an 
alert, intelligent, informed public opinion to- 
day than at any time in our history. The 


libraries have resources which, if used effec- 
tively by the adult population, would put them 
in a position where they would have a better 
understanding of the philosophy which under- 
lies our form of government, the processes 
by which it operates, and how they can, 
should, and must relate themselves to those 
processes. 

I believe it is possible to challenge our adult 
population to pursue excellence in this area; I 
think our educational leaders have an obliga- 
tion to do it; and I know that the libraries of 
the country would get back of a move of that 
kind and would make it possible for their 
resources to be utilized in an_ intelligent 
manner. 

Some of our present concepts of adult edu- 
cation are outmoded. We have to broaden the 
base; we have to lift our sights and do an 
infinitely better job than we are doing now. 
Our greatest resources in doing that job are 
the libraries of the nation. eee 


WATTS 
of interest 


between publisher 
and librarian 


This big 

Christmas 

idea and 

celebration 

book has every 

recommendation the A.L.A. can give! 


Yes, your A.L.A. recommends it for adults, children, and 
the small library! 


Your patrons will find it to be: a treasury of ideas on church 
and home observance of Christmas, complete even to gift 
wrapping. . . . A reverent inspiration book of the Christmas 
spirit. .. . An authoritative information book on Christmas lore 
customs, and festivals the world over... .A do-it-yourself 
Christmas project and entertainment book. . . . A Christmas 
cook book. .. . A full guide to Christmas music on records. . . . 
A big collection of Christmas stories by famous authors. 


In a beautiful red and green cloth binding, THE COMPLETE 
CHRISTMAS BOOK, edited by Franklin Watts, measures 7 x 10 
in., 350 pages, with over 500 illustrations. List price, $4.95. 
Order in time for Christmas, from your library book dealer or 
the publisher. 


FRANKLIN WATTS, INC. 


A Division of The Grolier Society Inc. 


575 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 





An American bookmobile in Moscow 


by A. L. Remley 


Devmar, New York, the only town in Amer- 
ica to provide bookmobile service in Moscow, 
is getting ready to welcome the return of its 
far-flung mobile unit. The bookmobile, sent to 
Moscow by the American Library Associa- 
tion, was on display at the American National 
Exhibition for six weeks. 

When the American Book Publishers Coun- 
cil was invited by the Department of State and 
the Department of Commerce to send a book 
display to the exhibition, it sought a program 
which would give meaning and interpretation 
not only to the book publishing industry but 
to the use of books in America. A library book- 
mobile was chosen as a dramatic method of il- 
lustrating the distribution of books. Inciden- 
tally, it was also the answer to a critical need 
for additional exhibit space. 

The bookmobile was offered by the Board 
of Trustees of the Delmar, New York, Public 
Library. A superb example of functional de- 
sign, it was built by Thomas Moroney, of 
Shrewsbury, Massachusetts, on an Interna- 
tional Harvester chassis. When it was lowered 
into the hold of the S. S. Finnboard, bound for 
Helsinki, it was filled with photos of Delmar 
and its people, and each photo carried a hand- 
lettered caption in Russian, a heart-warming 
communication from one people to another. 

The bookmobile was driven through the 
streets of Moscow to the exhibit grounds sev- 
eral days before the opening of the exhibition. 
At that moment, the Soviet authorities took one 
look at it and vetoed. Harold McClellan, di- 
rector of the exhibition, overrode the veto and 
thus the bookmobile gained a stalwart de- 
fender. 
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“Russian people stood in line to go through the 
fabulous library on wheels.” (Top of page:) A 
poster on the Sokolniki Park fence announces the 
American National Exhibition. 
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Observers have said that the beautiful red, 
white, and blue bookmobile, shining in the sun 
in Sokolniki Park, was one of the most dra- 
matic of all the exhibits. A large sign in Rus- 
sian was displayed outside the bookmobile. It 
stated that the bookmobile, one of more than a 
thousand in daily use in this country, had been 
sent to the exhibition by the American Library 
Association, and that these bookmobiles circu- 
lated nearly a million books a day. 

Russian people stood in line to go through 
the fabulous library on wheels. The Delmar 
Public Library had supplied 20,000 mimeo- 
graphed greetings to Soviet visitors, These 
sheets lasted a little more than one day. People 
coveted the books and asked if they could buy 
them. Denied this privilege, they satisfied their 
hunger for books by taking them. It was im- 
possible to stop the steady “borrowing” of 
books, and finally when there were no more 
books to display, the Delmar bookmobile was 
closed. 

On August 19, the New York Times carried 
a two-column story with this headline: 


U. S. CLOSES BOOKMOBILE AT FAIR 
AFTER MANY VOLUMES DISAPPEAR 


A MAJOR ATTRACTION IN MOSCOW ENDS 


Booklovers went into action immediately, 
and the New York Times editorial the follow- 
ing day, proposing “A Book Airlift to Mos- 
cow,” served only to add fuel to an already 
racing engine. 

In the offices of the Combined Book Exhibit, 
which had been retained by the American Book 
Publishers Council to ship the original 14,000 
book display to Moscow, and to set up the ex- 
hibit there, it seemed that all of New York 
and Washington was interested in sending 
books to Moscow so that the bookmobile could 
be reopened. 

The ABPC obtained approval from the 
USIA; the USIA got permission from the So- 
viet government and the exhibition manage- 
ment; a young lawyer, John Bullitt, offered to 
give $10,000 to buy books; Joseph Fox, of 
Henry Holt & Company, secured a thousand 


Last spring the American Library Association was 
asked if it wished to sponsor the shipment of a 
bookmobile to the American National Exhibition 
in Moscow. Transportation costs were estimated 
at $5000, of which $2000 was offered by the ex- 
hibition management. The Exhibits Round Table 
at its meeting during the Washington Conference 
decided to offer ALA the remaining $3000. Thus 
the Association was enabled to sponsor the book- 
mobile; the books displayed were chosen with 
approval of the United States Information Agency. 

A. L. Remley, who contributes this report on 
Operation Bookmobile, was involved in the proj- 
ect from beginning to end, and played a key role 
in the dramatic airlift which restored the book- 
mobile to operation after the original stock of 
books had been spirited away by irrepressibly 
curious Russians. See also page 792 for an edi- 
torial from the Christian Science Monitor on this 
“borrowing.” 


paperbacks from many publishers; and an or- 
der was sent to Baker and Taylor. Less than 
seven hours after the order was received, a 
truck left the wholesaler bound for the Pan 
American Airlines terminal at Idlewild. At 
3:00 a.M. on August 22, 1800 hardbound 
books and 1000 paperbacks were on their way 
to Moscow, courtesy of Pan American Airlines. 

Thomas J. McLaughlin, director of the Com- 
bined Book Exhibit, has said that he believed 
the bookmobile to be an important contribu- 
tion to better communication between the two 
countries, and that on behalf of the thousands 
of Russian people who saw in the bookmobile 
a new way in the pursuit of knowledge, he 
wished to extend thanks to the American Li- 
brary Association for its sponsorship. eee 


Delmar’s loan to Moscow. 





IN EVERY 
ELEMENTARY 


GRADE 
THROUGH 


EVERY 
CURRICULUM 
AREA* 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE IS THE INDISPENSABLE TEACHING TOOL 





Designed for thorough coverage of every cur- 
riculum area, The Book of Knowledge gives 
invaluable assistance in planning and develop- 
ing units of work. Because of its unique subject 
arrangement, many children can use the set 
‘ simultaneously as they explore different aspects 
of the same problem. Because The Book of 
Knowledge has both an index and table of 
contents, it is unsurpassed in the teaching of 
index and reference skills and prepares students 
for standard reference tests. Continuously re- 
vised and up-dated, The Book of Knowledge 
is THE encyclopedia for classroom and library 


use throughout the elementary grades. 


* SCIENCE 


No other children’s encyclopedia covers so much 
science material, with such careful attention 
to the child's level of comprehension. 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
Unsurpassed as a resource in this field, The Book of 
Knowledge presents information required by courses 
of study in schools across the country so that 
it is of practical use in the unit method of teaching. 
MATHEMATICS 
The Book of Knowledge more thoroughly covers the 
current approach to developmental mathematics 
than any other encyclopedia. Helpful articles 
for the teacher as well as stimulating information 
about the history of numbers and measurement 
enrich the whole math program. 
HEALTH EDUCATION 
From the structure and functions of the body 
to the use and care of athletic equipment, The Book 
of Knowledge implements the whole health 
education and recreation program. 
MUSIC and ART 
In more than a thousand reproductions of famous 
masterpieces, in articles about the origin and 
development of art forms, in fascinating descriptions 
of musical compositions, The Book of 
Knowledge reinforces your music and art programs 
LANGUAGE ARTS 
In richness and diversity of literature, The Book 
of Knowledge is outstanding among encyclopedias 
Its wealth of stories, poems, biography and 
literature from other countries uniquely enrich 
the language arts program. 


tHE NEW soox or KNOWLEDGE 
20 volumes—7910 pages—of enrichment material for 
classroom and library. Quick fact-finding cross 
index plus concise fact entries. 11,652 illustrations 
(1482 in color): big, dramatic bleed photographs, 
drawings, modern charts and 238 maps 
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additions to the quality paperbound series of 


APEX GY BooKsS 


HERE | STAND 

By Roland H. Bainton. A great biography of 
the founder of Protestantism. An accurate 
and authentic account of the great Re- 
former’s life and work. (D1) $1.75 


PAUL 

By Edgar J. Goodspeed. An outstanding 
biography of a great Christian written with 
inspiring interest and enthusiasm by one of 
the world’s great scholars. (D2) $1.25 


OUR ROVING BIBLE 

By Lawrence E. Nelson. A lively account of 
how the Scriptures have influenced our cus- 
toms, attitudes, and culture. Written with 
(D3) $1.50 


deference and candor. 


In Canada: G. R. Welch Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


THE PARADOXES OF JESUS 

By Ralph W. Sockman. An examination of 
some apparent hard sayings of Jesus, es- 
pecially the parables and the Sermon on the 
Mount. Written in clear, concise style. 


(D4) $1.25 
CHRISTIAN SYMBOLISM IN THE 
EVANGELICAL CHURCHES 


By Thomas A. Stafford. An illustrated study 
of the history, the meaning, and the use of 
Christian symbols and art forms. (D5) $1.25 


PSYCHOLOGY, RELIGION, 

AND HEALING 

By Leslie D. Weatherhead. An authoritative 
volume in the field of healing through psy- 


(D6) $1.75 


New York-Nashville 


In Australasia: Thomas ©. Lothian, Melbourne 


chology and religion. 
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Standards 


in library 


technology 


by F. J. Schlink 


STanparbs and specifications have been top- 
ics of importance to industry, to governmental 
agencies, and to engineers and agricultural in- 
terests for at least half a century, but recogni- 
tion of their value to those concerned with 
goods primarily as consumers is a much more 
recent development. 

Early in the industrial standards movement 
a few progressive manufacturers recognized 
that use of standard dimensions and specifi- 
cations for quality and performance was in- 
dispensable as a means of saving time and 
materials and for providing the interchange- 
ability of parts that makes for economy in 
purchase, easier maintenance of spare parts 
stocks, and readiness for repairs in emergen- 
cies. 


THE VARIOUS KINDS OF STANDARDS 


The chief kinds of standards are: 

1. The fundamental units of weight and 
measure, defined and controlled by prototypes 
maintained in a national physical laboratory 
in nearly every country, and likewise in every 
state of the United States. The known and 
constant values of these standards, established 
by the National Bureau of Standards, con- 
trolled to a precision as close as one part per 
million, underlie all transactions in trade and 
commerce in the United States. 

2. Standards of nomenclature are adopted 


to permit exactness of language in naming and 
defining terms. It is important that all chem- 
ists, engineers, and metallurgists understand 
one another, for instance, in symbols for the 
names of elements and compounds, units of 
measure, and in speaking or writing of the 
properties of materials, such as elastic limit 
and corrosion resistance. Since no material or 
manufactured product is perfect in any of the 
qualities for which it is used, agreed limits 
must be set to the meaning of terms used in 
millions of daily transactions in trade. Picto- 
graphs such as the skull and crossbones to 
signify poison and technical abbreviations 
such as mm for millimeter are familiar ex- 
amples of standardized nomenclature. 





3. Standards of size and form are called 
dimensional standards. They render mechani- 
cal interchangeability possible. They are neces- 
sarily used with tolerances, which are small 
deviations from an agreed or desirable stand- 
ard, permitted because of imperfections in ma- 
chines and tools and to favor economy in 
production. Thus a 7.5 x 12.5-cm card never 
has the exact dimensions of 7.5 x 12.5-cm. A 
tolerance of a small fraction of a centimeter 
is permissible. 

4. Standard ratings define limits of use or 
operation, for instance a 14-horsepower mo- 
tor; a 3000 cubic-feet-of-air-per-minute venti- 
lating fan. 

5. Standard grades are in wide use. These 
define the characteristics of a product or com- 
modity at a number of quality levels and af- 
ford great savings in procurement costs by 
permitting the buyer to select a quality that 
is high enough but no higher than is actually 
needed for a given use. 

6. For many librarians probably the most 
important kind of standards may be those de- 
veloped in the form of standard specifications. 
Specifications are definite written statements 
addressed to a supplier—usually a producer— 
of what is required in the way of composition 
(or purity), construction, utility, durability, 
strength, elasticity, output, heat value, effi- 
ciency, texture, color, shape, form, workman- 
ship, or uniformity in goods or processes. For 
instance, a specification for salt for technical 
use will commonly define its chemical struc- 
ture, limits of color, fineness of grains, mini- 
mum content of sodium chloride, and upper 
limits of content of foreign substances. 

7. Standards of practice are also of great 
importance to libraries. These set up safe, 
convenient, efficient, cost-saving methods of 
carrying on operations or performing oft-re- 
peated tasks or routines. Such a standard may 
define any common office or factory process, 
for example the way of running a photo-re- 
production device to produce good and uni- 
form work with speed, economy, and effi- 
ciency. A safety code is an importart kind of 
standard of practice. Typical codes give de- 
tailed directions for the safe care and use of 
ladders and the construction and operation of 
elevators, dumb-waiters, and escalators. 

8. A large field of standardization deals with 
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methods of test, which define standards of 
practice in chemical and physical testing so 
that all competent laboratory workers may 
achieve results which are closely alike when 
performing a given test on the same product, 
for example on the strength or folding en- 
durance of cloth, paper, or cardboard. In this 
case temperature, humidity, and rate of appli- 
cation of the load would be specified, since 
each has an effect on the uniformity of test 
results. 


HOW STANDARDS BRING SAVINGS AND 
IMPROVE QUALITY 


It might be supposed that savings to be 
made through use of standards and specifica- 
tions would not be large enough to warrant a 
great deal of effort. The truth is that in many 
fields very substantial savings of cost and 
time are possible. The buyer, for instance, who 
orders glue, or sheeting, or tools on the basis 
of technical specifications often succeeds in 
getting true commercial competition to work 
in reducing prices, whereas when bidding is 
on a basis of trade brands only all prices may 
be high, especially those of well-established, 
nationally known brands. 

Ample experience has shown that in buy- 
ing even staple supplies, which are likely to 
be far more closely priced than specialty items. 
the price per pound may vary over a wide 
range for products which are substantially 
identical. Thus, in a test of toilet soap by 
Consumers’ Research, the retail price per 
pound of soap of good quality (freed from 
water, to provide a uniform basis of com- 
parison) ranged from 26 cents to $1.30. In- 
deed, those who are influenced by a famous 
name, attractive packaging, or a particular 
perfume may pay as much as $1.00 to $1.40 a 
pound for brands of soap inferior in quality 
to the 26-cent soap already mentioned. Wide 
price differences without dependable relation- 
ship to quality are often found in buying de- 
tergents, scouring powder, and other impor- 
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tant housekeeping supplies such as paints, var- 
nish, furniture polish, and floor waxes. 

In one state government’s purchasing, a 
saving of 30 per cent in the purchase of clean- 
ing materials was achieved by reducing the 
selections to ten standard types and grades 
defined by specification, so that all suppliers 
were bidding on essentially the same products. 
In the light of these facts, any buyer of sub- 
stantial quantities would be most unwise to 
buy soap or other routine cleaning supplies or 
chemical specialties on any except a specifica- 
tion basis. In one instance, the price for scour- 
ing powder dropped 65 per cent when bidders 
were put on a strictly competitive basis by 
purchase under specifications. 

In the field of housekeeping supplies and 
all sorts of chemical specialties, allegedly “se- 
cret” formulas and claims of special merit for 
competing brands tend to inflate prices far 
above cost. With such items, standard specifi- 
cations have the effect of removing a monop- 
oly advantage of one or more suppliers. 

The savings to be made in buying equip- 
ment, paper, cards, and office supplies and 
materials under specifications are likely to be 
small. Competition has already been effective 
in bringing prices reasonably close to a com- 
mon level, especially where buyers are not in 
the habit of giving much weight to brand 
names as a basis for purchase. Nevertheless, 
where purchases of paper, cards, and related 
materials are large it will pay to set up speci- 
fications for their physical and chemical prop- 
erties. This action can also give assurance 
that the paper will have the needed resistance 
to damage by time, atmospheric conditions, 
and hard use; to research and archival li- 
braries a long, useful life may be more im- 
portant than a minimal cost per ream or per 
thousand cards. 

California’s state purchasing division has in 
effect more than 400 formal or detailed speci- 
fications. It buys more than a million pounds 
of detergents annually, at an average price of 
about 12 cents a pound. On this item alone 
savings are estimated to be at least 15 per 
cent, or about $20,000 a year. The state uses 
detailed specifications in buying mattresses. 
The price paid is somewhat less than $17.00 
each, whereas formerly the price was $25.00. 
In buying paints and file folders the purchas- 


Within the next few months, ALA’s Li- 
brary Technology Project expects to begin 
publication of a series of standards and 
purchase specifications designed to pro- 
vide librarians with accurate technical data 
covering a wide variety of library equip- 
ment and supplies. “Standards in Library 
Technology,” by the president and techni- 
cal director of Consumers’ Research, Inc., 
is thus of special interest to librarians con- 
cerned with the supply and purchasing 
functions of library administration. 

Mr. Schlink, who was a member of the 
Feasibility Study Committee for the Li- 
brary Technology Project, has had wide 
experience in the areas of standards, speci- 
fications, and consumer product evalua- 
tion. He is the author of 100,000,000 
Guinea Pigs and other books and articles. 
The present paper, abbreviated somewhat 
for publication, was presented before the 
Library Administration Division at the 
Washington Conference.—Frazer G. Poole, 
director, ALA Library Technology Project. 


ing division does not save a great deal of 
money directly but does assure good quality. 
On vertical file folders, “‘we just about doubled 
the quality without increasing the price,” 
writes Glen Morgan, specifications analyst for 
California’s purchasing division. In discussing 
the state’s purchase practices he wrote, “A 
well-written specification provides a common 
reference for the requisitioning agency, the 
buyer, the vendor, and the receiving person- 
nel, and also provides ground rules for any 
misunderstanding that might arise.” 

One of the most effective governmental 
purchasing departments is that of the city of 
Milwaukee, one of the pioneers in centralized 
municipal purchasing. Milwaukee’s purchas- 
ing department estimates that efficient cen- 
tralized purchasing will save a city a mini- 
mum of 15 per cent on its expenditures. This 
results from the application of nine basic 
working principles, of which three relate to 
standards: “standardization and value analy- 
sis program,” “inspection program assuring 
proper quality,” and “affiliation with organi- 
zations for price, specifications, and test data 
and other information interchange.” 
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The Milwaukee purchasing department esti- 
mates that it saves about ten times the amount 
of its own annual budget, covering chiefly the 
services of its 32 employees, on purchases to- 
taling about $10 million a year. 

As an illustration of the savings possible 
through specifications and competitive bid- 
ding, this purchasing department instances a 
range of bids on moldboards running from 
$6.45 to $15.50 each. In buying flashlights for 
the police department the city purchasing 
agent was able to lower the price from $3.47 
to $1.74 each by a change in specifications, 
and the police department found the lower- 
priced flashlights more satisfactory. The city 
paid 24 cents a gallon for the highest grade 
motor oil under specifications, oil that cost 
consumers about $1.60 a gallon at the filling 
station. Quantity buying is at times a large 
factor in the saving through centralized pur- 
chasing. In drum lots the 24-cent oil would be 
about 70 cents, or three times its tank-car 
price, per gallon, but this is still much less 
than the retail price. 

An advertisement in a photographic trade 
journal announced recently that color-slide 
projectors selling retail at $22.50 were for 
sale to dealers at $12.38, a dealer markup of 
81 per cent. Since the production cost of such 
an item is likely, as a rough figure, to be 
about one-fifth the retail selling price, it fol- 
lows that a substantial saving can often be 
made on complex mass-manufactured articles 
through competitive bidding, and a goodly 
margin available for improvement of quality 
or performance (by use of purchase specifi- 
cations) without need for an increased price 
to the buyer. 

In many cases high production costs may 
mean that variations in purchase orders re- 
flecting no particular differences in library 
needs limit suppliers to small-lot production 
and bar cost-saving changes in design and 
choice of component parts that could be car- 
ried out if production runs were larger. By 
contrast, in electrical appliance manufacture 
certain small units, such as timers, solenoids, 
control knobs, switches, connecting wires, and 
terminals are bought in lots of a hundred 
thousand or more. With orders on that scale, 
engineers can afford to apply ingenious cost- 
reducing short cuts and refine their designs to 
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adapt them to semiautomatic production. 

Being able to buy certain items of consis- 
tently dependable quality may be far more 
important than cost saving alone. Pastes and 
glues that do not deteriorate paper or binding 
materials could well be made the subject of 
specifications based on the best existing knowl- 
edge in major libraries, the National Ar- 
chives, and the National Bureau of Standards. 
The same applies to labels and label varnishes 
and to self-adhesive tapes and labels. Work- 
ing on particular specifications and discussing 
the subject in widely circulated memoranda 
or publications tend to bring to the fore the 
best available knowledge among experts in in- 
dustry or among major users. 

Sometimes specifications can be established 
on the basis of data already at hand or easily 
made available. In other cases, a series of 
tests in a chemical, physical, or engineering 
laboratory may be a necessary preparatory 
step. In work of some magnitude, as, for ex- 
ample, on specifications for paints and var- 
nishes, a steady flow of information from the 
laboratory and from field tests over a period 
of years will be the basis for setting up stand- 
ards of performance, since durability and con- 
tinued good appearance of the coating are 
major elements of the problem. On most sub- 
jects, however, work could be done and use- 
ful specifications written within months. 


HOW TO WRITE SPECIFICATIONS 


So far as possible, specifications should be 
kept simple and straightforward in their re- 
quirements, with an eye to their effect on 
the nature and cost of the tests that must be 
made thereafter to determine the acceptability 
to the purchaser of the products to be de- 
livered. It is important that the test require- 
ments set up in the specifications should call 
for the simplest and least expensive apparatus 
possible and for a minimum of detail in meas- 
urements and records. Brevity and simplicity 
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in specification requirements are particularly 
important when the products or equipment 
are new or undergoing rapid evolution. In 
such cases elaborate specifications and testing 
methods are almost sure to cause needless 
waste of time, skill, and laboratory facilities. 


TESTING 


It is necessary that representative samples 
of any product bought under specifications 
should be inspected and tested from time to 
time to see that the specification requirements 
are actually being met. When tests are not 
carried out, the product is likely to fall short 
of the desirable degree of uniformity and the 
quality standards set for a product. It is usu- 
ally not necessary to test samples from every 
lot delivered, but enough testing must be done 
for the manufacturer to realize that inferior 
products are likely to be rejected and must be 
replaced at his cost with items that are up to 
standard. In most cases such tests can be 
carried out at modest cost. 

Donald C. Holmes’ paper on “Application 
of Standards in Archival Documentary Repro- 
duction” in an American Standards Associa- 
tion publication, Standardization—What’s In 
It for Me?, brought out clearly the importance 
of inspection and testing of delivered products. 
Mr. Holmes reported that during one six- 
month period, 18 per cent of the microfilm 
processed by two major and highly reputable 
processors showed an excess of residual hypo. 
Another processor “from whom film of the 
highest archival quality is expected had 55 
per cent of his film rejected for excess hypo.” 
Mr. Holmes noted that in a few instances ni- 
trate film, which is highly perishable, had 
been used on an order for microfilm copies, 
when, of course, the more permanent acetate 
film was ordered and expected. In such cases 
not only was the Library of Congress asked 
to pay for services of high quality which it 
did not receive, but poor work and perishable 
materials were jeopardizing the permanence of 
the Library’s archival materials. 

Setting of specifications for processing of 
the microfilm would not be sufficient to solve 
this problem. A continuous laboratory check 
would be necessary on the output of the proc- 
essors where the results of a mistake or care- 
lessness could be serious. 


Mistakes of considerable magnitude can be 
made through reliance upon data derived by 
methods not suited to the purpose in hand. 
One large textile manufacturing company re- 
ported to the trade recently that it had been 
misled by conventional accelerated tests of a 
certain type of fabric, methods which it had 
not taken the trouble to check by independent 
means. As a result, this firm had shipped to 
its customers nearly sixty million pounds of a 
synthetic fiber on incorrect assumptions as to 
its suitability for the use to which it was to be 
applied. This happened in a very large in- 
dustry, but one which until recently has lagged 
in its applications of modern technical knowi- 
edge. 

With many products use of accelerated tests 
is necessary, since the ordinary life of the ma- 
terial may be such that by the time the effects 
of exposure to weather conditions, wear, and 
other long-term factors have been determined 
the manufacturers would have changed the 
composition or method of manufacture in one 
or more details. Thus while accelerated tests 
have their weaknesses, and must be designed 
carefully and checked for validity, they are 
often indispensable. 


APPLICATION TO LIBRARIES 


John Ottemiller in drawing up his report 
on standards for library practices and sup- 
plies has recognized the importance of de- 
veloping standards only in fields in which 
they will be in real demand, realizing that it 
is unwise to waste effort and travel expense 
in setting up standards not particularly needed 
and with no promise of great usefulness. 

In line with this view it would be desirable 
before proceeding to establish new standards 


*See “A Program for Upgrading Systems and Pro. 
cedures,” by John H. Ottemiller, Library Journal, 
April 1, 1959, p. 1041-47, and “The Library Technology 
Project,” by Richard B. Harwell, ALA Bulletin, 
March 1959, p. 195-96. 
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for a library supply and equipment item to 
establish a consensus among large and me- 
dium-sized libraries, that the standard or spe- 
cifications—for filing cabinets, book shelving, 
book trucks, card drawers and cabinets, or 
office supplies, for example— would be wanted 
and used by many in buying and would sub- 
stantially reduce costs or assure increased 
efficiency, long life, and other desirable quali- 
ties. Likewise with standards of practice— 
they should deal with practices and processes 
that are in universal use, and should be the 
kinds that will help the less efficient libraries 
to approach the efficiency and economies avail- 
able to the largest and best managed libraries. 
Means for improving the economy and speed- 
ing the mechanical processes of preparing cat- 
alog cards and accessioning of books might 
be items suitable for early consideration in 
planning standards of library procedure. 

The earliest large-scale activity in develop- 
ing standard methods of test in the United 
States by a professional society was that of 
the American Society for Testing Materials, 
which was founded sixty years ago. ASTM 
now has a veritable library of 2500 methods 
of tests and a substantial number of specifica- 
tions for engineering materials. Its first presi- 
dent, Charles B. Dudley, wrote that 


a complete workable specification . . . should 
combine within itself the harmonized antagonistic 
interests of both the producer and the consumer; 
it should have the fewest possible requirements, 
consistent with securing satisfactory material; it 
should be so comprehensive as to leave no chance 
for ambiguity or doubt; and above all, it should 
embody within itself the results of the latest and 
best studies of the properties which it covers. 


Dr. Dudley was well qualified to speak on this 
subject, for he was the pioneer who estab- 
lished testing and specifications activities of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, beginning at a time 
when such work was almost unknown even 
among the largest industrial and public utility 
companies, 


REQUIREMENTS, NOT INGREDIENTS 


The classic technique in specification writ- 
ing was to write a series of requirements that 
told the details of a product’s construction, in- 
gredients, or processing so that originally a 
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specification was something like a recipe for 
making library paste. Now it is recognized 
that the best approach to specification writing 
is to set down the requirements that must be 
met by the finished product. The preferred 
practice is to leave to the manufacturer, so far 
as practicable, choice of the detailed means by 
which he is to achieve the desired qualities and 
performance. 

In many fields, however, the broad approach 
of directing the supplier only in general terms 
to produce a given end result cannot work 
successfully or safely. Where knowledge about 
products and their properties is limited or 
where chemical or physical analysis is ex- 
pensive, difficult, or impossible, it is often 
necessary to specify actual ingredients or 
processes or to state, for example, that certain 
ingredients are not permissible. Thus a liquid 
for cleaning typewriter type cannot be judged 
wholly by its speed or effectiveness in remov- 
ing accretions of ink and ribbon from type. 
It must also be nonflammable and free from 
substances of a toxic nature which if breathed 
might be harmful to the typist. On that account 
it might be in order to require that a type- 
cleaning liquid should be effective in a speci- 
fied way, but is to contain no volatile solvent 
ingredient of a higher degree of toxicity than 
methyl chloroform. 

Specifications for floor waxes may require 
that a particular wax (carnauba) should be 
included to an extent not less than 65 per 
cent of the content of solid matter, because the 
properties of that wax are well known whereas 
those of some of the many synthetic waxes 
that may be substituted are not. On the other 
hand, in specifying requirements for a lock, 
often it is satisfactory to have working parts 
made of brass, bronze, stainless steel, or other 
corrosion-resistant materials if the necessary 
strength and smooth-working qualities are as- 
sured. 

It is vitally important to write specifications 
that leave the field as widely open as possible 
to suppliers. Some very large users of indus- 
trial materials have learned by experience that 
it is better to have a less rigid specification or 
standard than to write specifications in such 
form that only one or two firms can success- 
fully bid on them. 

Standards need to be re-examined con- 
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stantly and kept up to date. An illustration of 
this point is seen in an error which has been 
carried forward for many years in the beef- 
grading standards which give a high rating to 
beef well marbled with fat interspersed in the 
lean. Recent research at the University of 
Florida indicates that tenderness does not 
seem to be closely related to the presence of 
marbling; a tendency to tenderness in meat 
appears to be an inherited characteristic of 
the animal. 

The long continuance of specification re- 
quirements that do not reflect up-to-date 
knowledge ‘is a common fault in grades and 
standards established by the government. One 
big city’s paint specifications were used for 
twenty years without reconsideration or revi- 
sion; even typographical errors were left un- 
corrected, At one time failure to utilize new 
information regarding more economical paint- 
ing practices was estimated to have cost the 
city perhaps upwards of a thousand dollars 
a day. Adulterated products were being sup- 
plied because dealers did not find it necessary 
to see that manufacturers supplied paints fully 
up to specifications. 


OPPOSITION TO STANDARDS 


Opposition of manufacturers and trade in- 
terests to the use of standards and specifica- 
tions is sometimes encountered. Such opposi- 
tion stems from a recognition of the fact that 
standards tend to modify greatly the basis of 
competition and to deflate, in some instances, 
the special sales appeal of established, heavily 
advertised brands. With specifications in ef- 
fect, it becomes more difficult to sell a prod- 
uct primarily upon the appeal of brand pres- 
tige or claims for unusual or unique proper- 
ties, for the establishment of a standard makes 
it apparent to skilled buyers that qualities 
that depart from or in some details perhaps 
exceed values set by the standard are of no 
particular importance to most users, and 
would rarely warrant paying a premium price. 


Staple products, such as vinegar and Port- 
land cement, manufactured to well-recognized 
standard specifications are therefore offered 
at highly competitive prices, whereas many 
chemical specialties used in the household, 
building maintenance, and in the care and 
maintenance of automobiles are offered at a 
wide range of prices per pound or per gallon, 
depending upon the degree of special appeal 
which can be achieved through advertising, 
packaging, and sales demonstrations. Effective 
use of specifications does to a degree tend to 
turn high-priced specialty products into sta- 
ples, for which manufacturers and dealers 
must accept lower prices than they could get 
for highly individualized, noncompetitive, 
trade-brand products. Many individualized 
trade-brand products are closely equivalent in 
composition and usefulness to a number of 
others, but this fact is not known either to 
consumers or to most purchasing agents. 

A few groups of manufacturers strongly op- 
pose the adoption of standards, Firms that 
have a dominating or near-monopoly position 
in any field are perhaps more likely than 
others to speak or move against use of speci- 
fications in customer buying. The antispecifi- 
cation position may stem from several causes: 
1) feelings of its executives that they know 
everything one needs to know about how to 
make the item in question, whereas others are 
amateurs at the problem; 2) the view that 
technical experts and specification writers rep- 
resenting the consumer are impractical people 
incapable of appreciating the allegedly unusual 
and unique merits of a particular supplier's 
products; 3) failure to recognize the possibil- 
ity that consumers may possess information 
about the construction and usage of products 
that could be of great importance to the pro- 
ducer. 

In one instance a sizable industry in which 
practices of adulteration and cheapening of 
products had slowly developed and spread 
throughout the trade went downhill to practi- 
cal extinction because its leadership could not 
decide to support a standardization program 
that would have helped to maintain quality. 
Yet other textile manufacturers today are 
strongly resisting the development of stand- 
ards that would tend to eliminate low-grade 
and inferior yarns and fabrics and poor prac- 
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tices in dyeing and finishing. The manufac- 
turers of an important textile product in uni- 
versal use by institutions and other consumers 
were able to delay adoption of a national 
standard for 22 years, and the specifications 
to which they finally agreed set levels of qual- 
ity so low that they were soon held to be un- 
acceptable to the principal consumer interest, 
the American Home Economics Association. 

Petroleum refiners and paint and varnish 
manufacturers, the automobile industry, man- 
ufacturers of household appliances and of 
photographic lenses are also groups that have 
long opposed the adoption and use by con- 
sumers of specifications and tests for their 
products, although they are all well known for 
making excellent use of standards in buying 
products and equipment for their own use in 
manufacturing operations. 


THE CONSUMER’S POINT OF VIEW 

It will be worth while to consider briefly a 
case in which an organization with the con- 
sumer’s point of view was able to supply its 
members with information to guide their pur- 
chases when an interested association of man- 
ufacturers of products persistently refused to 
work with consumers’ experts in developing 
specifications under American Standards As- 
sociation’s auspices. Supplies used in cleaning 
and other housekeeping operations are items 
of great economic importance to the four 
thousand member hotels of the American 
Hotel Association. Unable to obtain the coop- 
eration of the producing industries, the asso- 
ciation arranged with a leading chemical test- 
ing laboratory to test floor waxes, scouring 
powders, paints, and a number of other items. 
The chemical work was done at the expense of 
a number of manufacturers who were willing 
to submit their products for examination. 
Charges per sample for the tests ranged from 
$30.00 to about $125.00. Products which 
passed the laboratory’s simple test criteria are 
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listed as approved in a certified products 
pamphlet now in use by the American Hospital 
Association, The Catholic Hospital Association 
of the U.S. and Canada, Hospital Bureau, Inc., 
National Association of Hospital Purchasing 
Agents, National Institute of Governmental 
Purchasing, and the National Association of 
Educational Buyers. Seventeen thousand cop- 
ies of this pamphlet have been distributed. 

The reasons given by manufacturers and 
their associations for not cooperating with the 
hotel association were interesting. One said 
that buyers should buy on the basis of the 
manufacturer’s reputation, another that speci- 
fications “level products downward”; another 
that his own laboratory’s testing to determine 
the quality of his output should be enough for 
the consumer. A trade association executive 
was against all product certification lists on 
principle. 

Since hotels spend $7 to $9 million annu- 
ally on cleaning and polishing products (a 
sum perhaps comparable with the amount 
spent by libraries for the same general pur- 
poses), hotel owners felt they could afford to 
put a substantial sum into separating the bet- 
ter products from the inferior ones, and into 
listing their experts’ judgments in a handy 
compendium for purchasing agents. 

The procedure described is worth consid- 
ering in any instance when an important man- 
ufacturers’ trade group might decline to co- 
operate in developing and accepting standards 
and specifications. It seems likely that in the 
library field a position of strong opposition to 
use of specifications in buying, if encountered 
at all, will be found to be exceptional. Most 
enlightened industrialists have learned in the 
last decade or two to accept the idea of con- 
sumer standards and tests as a part of the 
going order of business relationships. 

The members of standards committees work- 
ing on library projects should be in touch 
with manufacturers and their representatives 
wherever appropriate and helpful, but should 
act so as to keep the user interest and view- 
point predominant. The wise and experienced 
manufacturer will not object to this, knowing 
that eventually the user pays for all costs of 
the product, including development and im- 
provement, and that the user’s good will is a 
major asset of any business. 
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With respect to the office and housekeeping 
supplies and minor equipment items on which 
standards and specifications might advanta- 
geously be prepared, anyone not an experi- 
enced librarian hesitates to do more than in- 
dicate a few typical articles which seem to be 
worthy of consideration, The following are 
suggested as possibilities: bookstacks and 
shelves, card cabinets, cabinet supports and 
bases, book trucks, magazine and atlas racks, 
chairs, stools, readers’ and office workers’ 
desks and tables, charging desks, pamphlet 
and sheet music boxes, pencils and pencil 
sharpeners, embossing stamps, stapling ma- 
chines, knives and shears, magazine binders 
and covers, paints, varnish, shellac and lac- 
quer, adhesives, brushes, inks (all types). 

It might be wise to begin with a substantial 
number of fairly small but universally used 
items, plus one or two major projects of a 
more ambitious or pioneering sort. Those 
larger items might be a catalog card copying 
device, a “universal” photocopying device 
suitable for libraries of any size, a low-cost 
microfilm reader suitable for small- and me- 
dium-sized libraries. 


I should like to add a word about this ex- 
cellent report on the standards and specifica- 
tions aspects of the Library Technology Feasi- 
bility Study. Mr. Ottemiller has stated clearly 
and concisely the basic elements of standards 
making as it affects library management, as 
envisioned in his own analysis and in the light 
of consultations with many librarians in many 
parts of the country. Especially important and 
farsighted is his recognition of the importance 
of holding standards-making activities to rea- 
sonable limits of size and scope, with full rec- 
ognition of the fact that many librarians are 
not experienced in scientific management, es- 
pecially in the formulation and use of specifi- 
cations and in the techniques of testing that 
must go with effective use of specifications. 
Mr. Ottemiller’s analysis and proposals all 
seem to me to be sound and realistic and on 
a scale appropriate to the nature and difficul- 
ties of the problem. He is to be congratulated 
for his recognition of the fact that standards 
activities on a large scale should be developed 
only as the need for them comes to be under- 
stood and appreciated by those whom the pro- 
gram will directly benefit. coe 
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TO SCHOOL LIBRARIANS: Now your library can meet the ever- 
increasing demand for sports books. THE RONALD SPORTS 
LIBRARY has a “how-to” book for every sport! Only $2.95 each! 


THE RONALD SPORTS LIBRARY 


BASEBALL 


Winning Baseball 
Rev. Ed., Allen 


Baseball Techniques 
Illustrated, Allen-Micoleau 


How to Pitch, Feller 
Baseball, Jessee 
Softball for Girls, 

3rd Ed., Mitchell 
Softball, 3rd Ed., Noren 


BASKETBALL 


Basketball Techniques 
Illustrated, 


Anderson-Micoleau 
The Bee-Norton Basketball 
Series, 5 volumes: 
Basketball Fundamentals 
and Techniques, 2nd Ed. 
Individual and Team 
Basketball Drills, 2nd Ed. 
Man-to-Man Defense 
and Attack, 2nd Ed. 
The Science of 
Coaching, 2nd Ed. 
Zone Defense and 
Attack, 2nd Ed. 
Basketball Illustrated, 
Hobson 
Basketball for Girls, Rev. 
Ed., Meissner-Meyers 
Basketball, Murphy 


BOWLING 


Bowling for All, 3rd Ed., 
Falcaro-Goodman 
Modern Bowling 


Techniques 
McMahon-Goodman 


Duck Pin Bowling, 
Weinberg 
Better Bowling, Wilman 


BOXING, WRESTLING 
and BODY BUILDING 


Self Defense, Brown 
Tumbling Techniques 
Illustrated, Burns-Micoleau 
Wrestling, Rev. Ed., 
Gallagher-Peery 
Defend Yourself!, Grover 
Boxing, Haislet 
Better Boxing, 
LaFond-Menendez 
Jiu Jitsu, Lowell 
Weight Lifting and 
Progressive Resistance 
Exercise, Murray 


Physical Conditioning, 
Stafford-Duncan 


FOOTBALL 


Six Man Football, 
Rev. Ed., Duncan 


Touch Football, Grombach 

Fundamental Football, 
Holgate 

Football, Killinger 


Football Techniques 
Illustrated, 
Moore-Micoleau 


Offensive Football, Olivar 


TENNIS 


Tennis Made Easy, Budge 
Power Tennis, Connolly 
Tennis, Jacobs 


Tennis Techniques 
Illustrated, Mace-Micoleau 


Tennis for Beginners, 
Murphy-Mur phy 


TRACK and FIELD 


Cross-Country Techniques 
Illustrated 
Canham-Micoleau 


Field Techniques 
Illustrated, 
Canham-Micoleau 


Track Techniques 
Illustrated, 
Canham-Micoleau 


Track and Field, Conger 


OTHER POPULAR 
SPORTS and 
ACTIVITIES 


Golf IHustrated, Berg-Cox 
Table Tennis Illustrated, 
Cartland 


Winning Badminton, 
Davidson-Gustavson 


Ice Hockey, 2nd Ed., 
Jeremiah 

Swimming, Kiphuth 

Volleyball, Laveaga 


Cheerleading and 
Marching Bands, 
Loken-Dypwick 


Field Hockey, 
Lees-Shellenberger 


Roping, Mason 
Handball, Phillips 
Skiing, Rev. Ed., Prager 
Archery, Reichart-Keasey 
Jumping Simplified, Self 
Riding Simplified, Self 
Fencing, Vince 


Send for descriptive folders of books in the Ronald Sports Library and the Ronald Outdoor Sportsman's Library. 
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The story of the Broadcasting 


Foundation of America 


America’s new hearing aid 


by Anne S. Pomex 


WE TELL our youngsters that “talking back” 
is taboo. But if you were a youthful citizen 
of Greece and all you heard from America 
was praise of our natural beauties, our ma- 
chines, and our air-conditioned way of life, 
wouldn’t you be tempted to talk back . . . to 
answer with a proud word about the wonders 
of Greece? 

This natural urge to talk back was recog- 
nized about six years ago by a group of 
American educators and broadcasters, all of 
whom felt vaguely uneasy about the sounds 
broadcast from America. They feared that 
these sounds were not the final answer to the 
need for national empathy, so they began an 
effort which has resulted in the Broadcasting 
Foundation of America, the purpose of which 
is to give us an opportunity to learn more of 
the daily life of people abroad, providing an 
aid to the ear of America, a great widening of 
the range of things heard and experienced that 
originated in the culture of peoples overseas. 


VOICES FROM OTHER LANDS 


This answering voice takes the form of a 
radio network estimated to reach American 
homes via 150 million receiving sets. Through 
the Broadcasting Foundation of America the 
language and the music—especially the tradi- 
tional songs—of many foreign countries are 
being heard here. In the Foundation’s first 
year of activity more than four thousand 
hours of taped programs have gone onto the 
air as a public service. 


@ Miss Pomex is associate executive director of 
the Broadcasting Foundation of America, New 
York. 
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What are the programs like? One is a 
series called “Portraits of Cities.” In half- 
hour offerings, kaleidoscopic sound pictures 
of foreign cities—the street sounds, the 
sounds of bells and voices and the action of 
the market places—have been presented. 

This fall the Broadcasting Foundation is 
distributing recordings of festivals at Salz- 
burg, Bayreuth, Vienna, and Spoleto. The 
history of Chinese music spanning over 5000 
years; a panorama of Belgian music; read- 
ings of short stories and poetry from Pakis- 
tan; weekly reviews of editorial opinion from 


Library patrons appreciate having cultural 
programs available in their community 
called to their attention. The programs 
mentioned in this article have the high 
caliber that libraries would be glad to pro- 
mote to the mutual advantage of the li- 
brary, the local radio station, and the 
Broadcasting Foundation of America. 
Check with your local radio stations to see 
if they are broadcasting any of these pro- 
grams. If they are not, you might request 
them to do so, offering, in either case, to 
help build an audience for them. 
Announcements of the programs can be 
posted on bulletin boards, exhibits ar- 
ranged of materials on the countries in 
which the tapes originated and on the 
composers, records, scores, and films re- 
lated to the programs. In return for li- 
brary publicity regarding the programs 
many radio stations will be willing to men- 
tion the library’s exhibit in the announce- 
ment of the program.—Mrs. Grace T. 
Stevenson, director, ALA Office for Adult 


Education. 
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a cross section of countries; a series on the 
myths and legends of the Greek Isles; and 
native music from Africa and Asia—these 
subjects of some of the programs already aired 
suggest the breadth and variety of the record- 
ings. 

One premise of the educators who con- 
ceived the project is that even the most au- 
thoritatively written, abundantly illustrated 
books can’t do the complete job of imparting 
to Americans the essence of native life in 
other parts of the world. The printed pres- 
entation should be flavored with the actual 
sounds of life abroad . . . the talk and the 
music. 

Pioneers in the project were Lewis Hill, 
founder of KPFA, a nonprofit radio station in 
Los Angeles, and George Probst, who was then 
director of the University of Chicago Round 
Table discussions. Soon they were joined by 
Robert Redfield, now deceased, who contrib- 
uted a sparkling article called “Does America 
Need a Hearing Aid?” to the Saturday Review 
on September 26, 1953. Mr. Redfield argued 
that Americans should learn to listen as well 
as to talk, and his argument plus the en- 
thusiasm of the pioneers enlisted the interest 


and practical support of the Ford, Rockefeller, 
Peter J. Schweitzer, and Creole foundations 
and several other sources. 


HOW PROGRAMS ARE ASSEMBLED 


Programs are obtained through travel and 
world-wide correspondence by the Broadcast- 
ing Foundation representatives; through em- 
bassies, consulates, information offices, and 
U. N. missions; by meetings with broadcast- 
ing officials touring the United States under 
State Department leadership grants and foun- 
dation fellowships; through journalists, states- 
men, and other contacts. The Foundation ne- 
gotiates with broadcasters all over the world 
for the fulfillment of a wide variety of program 
requirements. 

Once the program arrives at Foundation 
headquarters in New York, the required num- 
ber of taped copies are made in the recording 
division and arrangements are made for 
broadcast throughout the United States. 

Most of the U. S. stations which are mem- 
bers of BFA are influential commercial sta- 
tions; a few are outstanding noncommercial 


stations. As overseas producers require that 
most of BFA’s programs be presented unspon- 
sored, the cooperating commercial stations are 
contributing many hours of valuable air time 
to this experiment in international communica- 
tions. 

The broadcast of these programs is a valu- 
able demonstration to peoples overseas that 
Americans appreciate and respect the cultural 
achievements of others. 


TWO-WAY COOPERATION 


The cooperation received by Foundation 
representatives abroad is heart warming: 
statesmen, newspaper people, businessmen, 
educators, key people in key places have all 
gone out of their way to be helpful. They are 
greatly interested in their countries’ achieve- 
ments being heard on a meaningful scale in 
the United States. Meanwhile, American radio 
stations are receiving appreciative and steadily 
increasing response to the BFA programs. 
At the New York office more than three hun- 
dred letters were received after the 1958 Salz- 
burg Festival had been presented on midwest- 
ern stations, 

General Carlos P. Romulo of the Philip- 
pines has said of the project: “The experi- 
ment in international communication initi- 
ated by the Broadcasting Foundation of 
America is the best thing to happen in more 
than a decade in the cultural field. It should 
be received with alacrity by all those inter- 
ested in the arts and in their dissemination. 
American artists have an assured outlet in 
practically the whole world, but artists from 
countries like the Philippines are rarely heard 
in the United States. 

“That is why I am happy to know that the 
Broadcasting Foundation of America is em- 
barked on this splendid project of providing 
America a hearing aid to the many wondrous 
sounds created by the genius of man in other 
countries. I cannot think of a more felicitous 
undertaking. BFA deserves hearty congratula- 
tions. It must be a source of great pleasure, 
indeed, to those responsible that BFA is in- 
strumental in providing an outlet, not for 
the strident and dissonant voice of power poli- 
tics, but for the voice of genius and of artistic 
creation in every country that will participate 
in the program.” eco 
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New 
public library 


statistics 


by Rose Vainstein 


Miss Vainstein is public library specialist in 
the Library Services Branch. In this capacity 
she supervised the analysis of data and pre- 
pared the text of “Statistics of Public Li- 
braries: 1955-56,” published in June by the 
Office of Education. The last such statistical 
report, for 1950, was published in the Bulletin 
series of the Office of Education. This year, for 
the first time, the report is published as a 
chapter of the Biennial Survey of Education. 
“This is in keeping,” says the Foreword, “with 
the Office of Education’s recognition of the 
important role played by public libraries in 
the educational and cultural life of the Na- 
tion.” One of the significant features of the 
42-page textual analysis of the statistics by 
Miss Vainstein is that constant reference is 
made to the public library standards pro- 
mulgated by ALA in 1956, thus providing a 
frame of reference against which the quantita- 
tive data can be evaluated. 


Over THE years, the Office of Education’s 
statistical studies have provided the profession 
with benchmarks in public library growth and 
development. The current study, covering 
fiscal year 1955-56, should be of particular 
interest to librarians and trustees, presenting 
as it does the status of public libraries both 
at the time of the passage of the Library 
Services Act and the adoption of the revised 
American Library Association standards. The 
next nationwide study will measure progress 
made during the ensuing five-year period and 
will have the advantage of 1960 census data. 
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As in the past, data on resources, use, 
finance, and personnel have been compiled 
for 1955-56 to provide specific and trend 
information about the public libraries of the 
United States. Although quality of service 
cannot be reflected in statistical tabulations, 
certain quantitative factors can be established. 
Admittedly no substitute for professional 
experience, statistics 
can and do provide 
background data on 
which to make sound 
administrative esti- 
mates and decisions. 

Population 

Served. Of the 6249 

public library sys- 

tems reporting, 18.2 

per cent served pop- 

ulations under 1000; 

24.4 per cent, popu- 

lations of 1000 to 2499; and 15.8 per cent, 
populations of 2500 to 4999—or 58.4 per 
cent of the reporting libraries in continental 
United States served populations under 5000, 
compared with 66.8 per cent in 1939, Only 403 
systems (or 6.5 per cent) served populations 
of over 50,000. 

The 6249 replies represent an 81 per cent 
return on the questionnaire. A spot check of 
nonresponding libraries revealed that most of 
them were located in communities of under 
2500. 

Source of Support. Local public funds con- 
tinued to be the major source of public library 
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income: 87.3 per cent ($162 million) came 
from local sources; 2.7 per cent ($5 million) 
from state funds; 4.3 per cent ($8 million) 
from endowments and gifts; and 5.7 per cent 
($10.5 million) from other sources such as 
funds raised by women’s clubs and civic or- 
ganizations, from the sale of wastepaper, and 
even occasional appropriations from the Com- 
‘munity Chest or United Fund. The most 
noticeable changes, albeit gradual ones, were 
in the increasing proportion of funds coming 
from state sources, particularly grants-in-aid, 
and the decreasing amount from endowments 
and gifts. Since 1939, the state amount has in- 
creased from 0.5 per cent to 2.7 per cent, and 
the endowment figure has decreased from 5.5 
per cent to 4.3 per cent. 

Expenditures. How did public libraries 
spend their money in 1956? The largest single 
expenditure continued to be library staff 
salaries which accounted for 61 per cent, or 
$104 million, an increase from the 55 per 
cent, or $26.75 million, spent in 1939. Ex- 
penditures for books, periodicals, and audio- 
visual materials have decreased from 18 per 
cent in 1939 to 15.7 per cent in 1956, In 
dollars however, material expenditures in 1956 
represented $26.75 million, contrasted with 
$8.75 million in 1939. Only 3.9 per cent of the 
6190 systems reporting finance had annual 
operating expenditures of over $100,000, a 
figure suggested by Dr. Leigh in 1950 as the 
dividing line between adequacy and inade- 
quacy of public library service for a single 
system. 

Personnel. A total of 29,974 full-time and 
21,657 part-time personnel were employed by 
reporting libraries. Of these, 13,822 were full- 
time and 3522 were part-time professional 
librarians. The greatest increase was in the 
clerical classification which has risen from 
24.4 per cent in 1939 to 38.3 per cent in 1956. 
A very large increase has also been noted in 
the number of part-time professional per- 
sonnel, In 1944-45, the first time these separate 
data were available, a total of 1278 part-time 
professional librarians were reported. In 1955- 
56, the number was 3522, a 175.6 per cent 
increase over 1945. 

Book Stock. Approximately 11.5 million 
volumes were added during 1955-56, and over 


Single copies of the 1955-56 public library 
statistics are available while the supply 
lasts from Publications Inquiry Unit, Office 
of Education, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Washington 25, D.C. 
Copies may be purchased at 45 cents from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- | 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. | 
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173 million volumes were available to the 
117.5 million people served by the reporting 
public library systems, or 1.5 books per capita. 
Of the systems reporting, only 272, or 4.4 per 
cent, contained collections of a hundred thous- 
and or more. Seventeen public library systems 
held over a million volumes each. 
Circulation. Approximately 490 million vol- 
umes were circulated during the fiscal year, an 
increase of more than a hundred million over 
1950. Interestingly enough, a 4.2 per capita 
circulation of books was reported for 1956, a 
considerable increase over the 3.4 in 1950, and 
an impressive testimony to the growing use of 
library books at a time when all predictions 
have suggested the contrary. 

Bookmobile Service. That bookmobiles 
have become an important public library serv- 
ice outlet is evidenced from two figures—the 
increased number of units and the increased 
proportion of bookmobile circulation to total 
circulation. Including the 39 units operated by 
state library agencies, a total of 913 book- 
mobiles were reported for 1955-56, as against 
the 603 reported in 1950. Bookmobile circu- 
lation in 1955-56 represented 11.1 per cent 
(54 million volumes) of the total circulation, 
as against 7 per cent (26.75 million volumes) 
in 1950. Almost 70 per cent of the bookmo- 
bile circulation was juvenile. 

To help meet demands for more detailed 
public library information, several new items 
have been included in the 1955-56 study. Of 
particular interest are the tables on reference 
use, nonresident borrower fees, and informa- 
tion on the number of men and women in 
the profession. Although not all libraries re- 
ported on these various items, it was felt the 


data were of sufficient interest and significance 
to be published. eee 
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Adult education services 


in public libraries— 


1959 


Service, not activities, is the primary con- 
cern of the active practitioner of adult educa- 
tion in libraries. Evidence of this insistence 
on service is to be found in a pile of returns 
from a questionnaire sent by the ALA Office 
for Adult Education to a selected group of 
librarians. 

The emphasis on service rather than ac- 
tivities is the most striking aspect of library 
philosophy on adult education to be disclosed 


e@ In March 1959 a questionnaire on adult educa- 
tion work was sent to a selected group of libraries 
by the ALA Office for Adult Education. The pur- 
pose of the questionnaire was to bring out up-to- 
date information to be used in the preparation of 
a chapter on library services by Grace T. Steven- 
son which will be included in the revised Hand- 
book of Adult Education, published by the Adult 
Education Association. 

The specific information needed and the imme- 
diacy of a deadline dictated the form of the ques- 
tionnaire and limited its circularization to librar- 
ies known to have productive programs of adult 
education. The questionnaire was circulated 
among selected libraries of 1) under 25,000 popu- 
lation, 2) 25,000-100,000 population, 3) over 
100,000 population, and 4) a small group of state 
libraries. 

When the chapter came to be written, Mrs. 
Stevenson found that space limitations made it 
necessary to omit much valuable information 
brought forth by the questionnaire. In this more 
complete report, Miss Gregory, librarian of the 
Waukegan, Illinois, Public Library, makes avail- 
able the findings of the 1959 sampling. 


This report of a 1959 survey offers a wealth of 
ideas for adult education services, programs, and 
activities. 


by Ruth W. Cregory 


by the returns. The questionnaire used the 
word “activity.” The respondents, in many 
instances, crossed it out and substituted the 
word “service” or 

“services.” Covering 

letters pointed out 

that activity and 

service are not par- 

allels. The comments 

in the survey on fol- 

low-up procedures 

emphasized the con- 

tinuance and broad- 

ening of significant 

services of long- 

range values to peo- 

ple and the relinquishment of activities that 
had fulfilled their purpose. 

The libraries were questioned about their 
work in thirteen subject areas in which Amer- 
ican communities have a common interest. 
These areas were chosen by the editor of the 
Handbook of Adult Education, for which the 
information was being gathered, and were 
the same as in other parts of the Handbook. 
In the library questionnaire, all of the sub- 
ject fields were covered by the acquisition of 
materials, information service, or reader guid- 
ance, and eleven were focal points for adult 
education programing. In order of priority 
the areas as reported by libraries are: 


. Community development. 
. Public affairs. 

. Creative arts. 

. Human relations. 

- Aging 

. Home and family life. 





7. Intercultural education. 
8. Vocational education. 
9. Personal development. 
10. Health and safety. 
11. Economic education. 
12. Fundamental and literacy education. 
13. Recreation and physical education. 


The one subject field to which libraries of 
all sizes gave major attention (with the acqui- 
sition of materials, assignment of staff re- 
sponsibility, and active programing) was 
Community Development. Close runners-up 
were Public Affairs, Creative Arts, Human Re- 
lations, and Aging. The two fields of least 
concern to the library adult education worker 
were Fundamental and Literacy Education 
and Recreational and Physical Education. 

Smallness in size of library seemed to be 
no deterrent to a resourceful librarian in a 
library-centered adult education program in 
any field. 

The survey shows that recent library pro- 
grams in adult education touch the personal 
lives and book interests of all age groups. The 
Michigan State Library and the Michigan Li- 
brary Association’s School and Children’s Sec- 
tion met a need for the training of children’s 
librarians in adult education techniques at a 
one-week workshop for Midwest librarians. 
During this workshop the participants were 
given time to make plans for “back-home 
programs” for the later refinement of the 
skills learned at the workshop. 


TEEN-AGE ADULT EDUCATION 


Teen-age adult education in libraries has an 
especially long and well-established history in 
metropolitan areas. The Detroit Public Li- 
brary, for example, sponsors a High School 
International Club which involves neighbor- 
hood young adults interested in discussing 
critical international affairs in an out-of-school 
environment. This group has continued for 
eleven consecutive years with a changing mem- 
bership, since no person is allowed to attend 
after graduation from high school. The pro- 
grams are moderated by educators, judges, 
high ranking state and city officials, foreign 
correspondents, and authors, many of whom 
welcome repeat invitations to participate be- 
cause of the recognized importance of the 
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program as a part of the civic training of 
future leaders. 

The Donnell Library Center of the New 
York Public Library conducts a series of pre- 
views of modern art forms for teen-agers, in- 
cluding modern and ethnic dances, modern 
sculpture and painting, modern music, and ex- 
perimental film-making. This program is 
planned by the Office of Young Adult Serv- 
ices and the Nathan Strauss Young Adult 
Library. 

The Lakewood, Ohio, Public Library and 
the Cleveland Council on World Affairs have 
cosponsored for a period of eight years a 
Young Adult Public Affairs Forum Night 
which has been instrumental in guiding the 
vocational choices of a number of young peo- 
ple. The “alumni” of this group continue to 
keep in touch through letters postmarked 
Kenya or Karachi, or points in Western Eu- 
rope and America. 

A “Career-O-Rama” demonstrating voca- 
tional opportunities and offering guidance and 
materials was cosponsored by the Public Li- 
brary of Charlotte and Mecklenburg County, 
North Carolina, four civic clubs, and the city 
schools. The Cleveland Public Library has a 
fourteen-year-old intercultural program for 
young adults to help them learn more about 
how other people live, think, act, and feel, and 
to give young Americans an opportunity to 
discuss world affairs. The Enoch Pratt Free 
Library holds an annual Book Fair for seniors 
only to make certain that the newest genera- 
tion of adults is aware of the lifetime re- 
sources of a library. 


PROGRAMS FOR THE AGING 


The growing population of elder citizens 
has led to many book-related adult education 
programs throughout the nation. The West 
Georgia Regional Library at Carrollton estab- 
lished an Armchair Travelers Club to widen 
through books the horizons of senior citizens 
whose physical activities are limited. The Seat- 
tle Public Library reports a creative writing 
class for people over 60 from which a Sunset 
Writers Club developed. Manuscript reading 
and criticism are handled by a committee from 
the Friends of the Seattle Public Library. The 
program of the Cleveland Public Library in- 
cludes such well-known events as the annual 
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Institute on Education in Later Years, co- 
sponsored by the library, the Cleveland Press, 
and the Cleveland Welfare Federation. 

The participation of state agencies in serv- 
ice to the aging is illustrated by the early and 
continuing interest of the Wisconsin Free Li- 
brary Commission in the nationwide problems 
of the aging and its active involvement in 
major state-wide projects in the field. The 
projects include the Governor’s Conferences 
of 1956 and of 1958, an inventory of services 
to the aging, the promotion of various train- 
ing opportunities for community leaders, in- 
cluding librarians, and preparation for the 
Governor’s Conference scheduled for 1960 and 
the White House Conference on the aging for 
1961. 

The Public Library of Charlotte and Meck- 
lenburg County held a workshop which re- 
sulted in the establishment of a permanent 
Committee on Aging. The Richard B. Harri- 
son Public Library at Raleigh has extended 
its program for senior citizens to a branch li- 
brary in Apex, North Carolina, and plans for 
further expansion into Wake County. The 
Carnegie Free Library at Ottawa, Kansas, 
found that 15 per cent of the city’s popula- 
tion was over 65 and sponsored a program to 
meet their needs. 


MEETING THE STANDARDS 


The returns of the questionnaire indicate 
that, consciously or unconsciously, the adult- 
education-minded libraries are fulfilling the 
principles outlined in the chapter on Service 
in the ALA Public Library Service: A Guide 
to Evaluation, With Minimum Standards. 

The first principle is that “the program of 
each public library should be focused upon 
clear and specific objectives.” The question- 
naire was not designed to find out how many 
libraries had written objectives. However, it 
is obvious that the adult education programs 
of the respondents are related to concrete 
goals which range from the aim of stimulat- 
ing trustee interest through the State of Okla- 
homa program to the promotion of more 
meaningful use of books in Cuyahoga County, 
Ohio, and the initiation of basic courses in 
foreign languages in Kennett, Missouri. 

Statements on the returns clearly indicate 
that the second service principle, that “the 


public library should be closely integrated 
with the community it serves,” is very defi- 
nitely in operation. This sampling shows that 
an individualistic view of service is a marked 
characteristic of the library approach to adult 
education work. The idea that libraries must 
follow a national pattern, or conduct Great 
Books discussion groups in perpetuity, does 
not prevail. The variety of service projects, 
even in a relatively small sample, is broad 
and colorful. The survey indicates that li- 
brary adult education as practiced in all parts 
of the country is molded by self-discovered 
local needs, by a library-exposed gap in some 
aspect of community life, or by the emer- 
gence of some problem which can be solved 
by community study and action. 

Community Development was one area in 
which every library polled played a promi- 
nent role. There was little repetition in the 
types of programs reported. Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, sponsored a series of special events 
to focus attention on the problems of metro- 
politan planning. This resulted in the organi- 
zation of a committee on the unification of 
six political entities. Jackson, Tennessee, re- 
ported on a Public Affairs program dealing 
with city-county relationships. 

The Enoch Pratt Free Library in Baltimore 
worked out a program on crime and the citi- 
zen, because the library recognized a need for 
better understanding of a community problem 
as a prelude to community action. The Ken- 
dallville, Indiana, Public Library coordinated 
town meetings to clarify thinking on commu- 
nity development, including ways to improve 
the appearance of the city. The Mid-Columbia 
Regional Library in Washington sponsored 
study meetings which formulated special traf- 
fic and highway recommendations. 


TAXATION—-A MAJOR PROBLEM 


A major problem facing the majority of 
American cities is taxation. The Denver Pub- 
lic Library in cooperation with the Colorado 
Expenditure Council and the City Revenue De- 
partment sponsored a tax forum to consider 
community tax problems, kinds of taxes, and 
the services supported by taxation. The Omaha 
Public Library worked out a program to in- 
terpret the details of a new city charter to the 
public. 
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It is very clear from the survey that the li- 
brary adult education programs in community 
development have been realistically geared to 
local situations and have resulted in commu- 
nity action and a spread of public confidence 
in the library as the participant in construc- 
tive community studies and action programs. 

The principle that each library “should pro- 
vide service to meet the frequent informational 
and research needs of its community” is also 
in force. Community surveys were published 
by libraries and cosponsoring organizations in 
counties in Arkansas and in cities, large and 
small, all over the country. A resource hand- 
book was compiled by the staff of the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh. The Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, library took a fresh look at local his- 
tory to meet the demand for authentic infor- 
mation for a centennial observance. 

An intimate knowledge of the community 
has led many libraries to a reliance on local 
talent and resources in furthering local adult 
education. The Public Library of Cincinnati 
and Hamilton County has been a leader for 
ten years in coordinating the manpower re- 
sources for the mental health programs of the 
area. The Library Association of Portland has 
utilized the skills of other professional organi- 
zations in the city’s annual forums on eco- 
nomic education, medicine, and law. The Free 
Library of Philadelphia cooperates with the 
Family Service Agency in presenting a series 
in which parents discuss teen-age-parent rela- 
tionships, and a separate young adult group 
considers the same subject from the view- 
point of another generation. 


STATE LIBRARY LEADERSHIP 


The principle that “in each state, facilities 
should be provided to support and extend the 
informational and research services of the 
library system” has been broadened in some 
states by state library agency leadership in 
the adult education movement. The Michigan 
State Library points out that the state agencies 
are different from local libraries in that they 
try to be sensitive to the needs of the libraries 
in the state and those of state-wide organiza- 
tions rather than limiting activities to one 
community. The North Carolina State Library 
and the Randolph Public Library provide a 
good illustration of cooperation within the li- 
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brary system concept of service through their 
cosponsorship of an interlibrary loan collec- 
tion of music, books, and recordings for the 
use of all the libraries of North Carolina. 
“A positive program of guidance to indi- 
viduals in the use of educational, informa- 
tional, and recreational materials” is a princi- 
ple of the standards which is carried out in 
various ways by the adult-education-minded 
libraries. Detroit points to its more than ten- 
year old experiment with the Readers Interest 
Classification in organizing the general collec- 
tion as a successful device for the implementa- 
tion of the library’s educational objectives, All 
of the libraries surveyed are engaged in per- 
son-to-person reading guidance services in the 
adult education subject fields. This is also true 
of the companion principle that “the public 
library provides materials and services for 
groups and institutions.” Leadership Training 


-and Program Institutes were reported by the 


state library commissions of Vermont and 
Nebraska and by libraries ranging in size from 
Rolla, Missouri, to Pittsburgh. The Long 
Beach Public Library contributed to the re- 
lease of tensions in a racial housing problem 
by securing films for the use of a Human Re- 
lations Committee. The library in Savannah, 
Georgia, engaged in the training of volunteer 
storytellers to improve the work of the many 
youth-serving organizations in the community. 


COSPONSORSHIP—-A COMMON PRACTICE 


The principle that “the public library may 
sponsor or co-sponsor group activities within 
the framework of its own program” is well 
documented by the survey. Cosponsorship is 
a common practice with clearly recognized 
mutual advantages. The largest percentage of 
the library-connected adult education pro- 
grams, however, were initiated by the library. 
The most frequently mentioned cosponsors 
were governmental units, the League of Wom- 
en Voters, the PTAs, the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, and state library 
associations. One interesting example of co- 
sponsorship is that of the LaCrosse, Wisconsin, 
Public Library, a TV station, and the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company, which 
jointly produced a program to satisfy public 
curiosity about the mechanics behind televi- 
sion programs, 
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The survey showed that the predominant 
fields for library staff participation and li- 
brary leadership were Community Develop- 
ment, Creative Arts, Human Relations, Public 
Affairs, and Vocational Education. Leader- 
ship in the other subject fields was drafted 
from other agencies or the community at large. 

The most frequently used method of presen- 
tation is the lecture method, which is well 
illustrated by the successful annual series spon- 
sored by the Racine Public Library, Panel 
discussions, demonstrations, symposia, inter- 
view panels, and role-playing are also heavily 
used. Audience participation is secured 
through question periods, open forum discus- 
sions, small work groups, and buzz sessions. 
The Akron Public Library modified the Great 
Books idea by using plays as a basis for the 
discussion of ideas. The Osterhout Free Li- 
brary at Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, used the 
TV channel as the major medium for the li- 
brary’s project in Intercultural Education. An 
evaluation of Detroit’s mental health program 
reaffirmed the importance of the film discus- 
sion method. The survey shows that the li- 
brary of 1959, regardless of size, has adopted 
all of the modern techniques for the promo- 
tion of adult education services and backs 
them up with the acquisition of printed ma- 
terials in quantities needed by the program. 


PUBLIC RESPONSE AS A MEASURE 
OF EFFECTIVENESS 


After years of experimenting with adult 
education techniques, the library still has no 
adequate tool for measuring its effectiveness 
as an adult education agency. The 1959 sur- 
vey, however, gives evidence that there is one 
fairly reliable gauge for determining the mer- 
its of any given program, and that is public 
response. The Mead Public Library at She- 
boygan, Wisconsin, had requests from the 
PTAs and the service clubs for programs 
based on a series sponsored by the library on 
the East-West Berlin crisis. The Greenwich, 
Connecticut, Library found its public asking 
for the continuance of a series of panel dis- 
cussions on controversial issues. The “live” 
and recorded concerts at the Chicago Public 
Library have made a contribution to the cul- 
tural life of the city that has met with wide- 
spread public appreciation for many years. 


The survey reveals many satisfying by-prod- 
ucts in adult education work for libraries. The 
values of extended staff knowledge of com- 
munity resources and its corollary of more 
effective use of books were recognized by many 
libraries polled by the questionnaire. Pitts- 
burgh experienced an increased public use 
of advisory services. Baltimore found civic 
and professional groups organizing their own 
follow-up meetings on the basis of its Crime 
and the Citizen program. The San Bernardino 
County Free Library saw improvements in 
local conditions due to community action 
stimulated by the library’s program. The news- 
paper in Salina, Kansas, supported the li- 
brary’s creative arts project by featuring the 
coordination of art, music, and books in a 
full-page spread. The Clinch-Powell Regional 
Library at ‘Clinton, Tennessee, watched with 
interest the brightening of the spirit of peo- 
ple in an isolated mining community by the 
promotion of “home discussion groups.” 
Evansville, Indiana, found that Personal Fi- 
nance Institutes turned the nonlibrary user 
into a patron. The bankers, investment, and 
insurance representatives in Richland, Wash- 
ington, referred their clients to the library 
after a five-session Finance Forum. The Los 
Angeles Public Library witnessed an increased 
use of the library’s resources following the 
library’s participation in and support of World 
Trade Week. 

The survey shows, however, that librarians 
do not tend to think of a successful adult edu- 
cation program in terms of a completed 
achievement. The Cleveland Public Library 
spoke for the respondents as a whole in the 
statement “we are constantly in the process of 
achieving.” The adult education programs of 
libraries for the past ten years have been 
geared to book-centered objectives. Neverthe- 
less, librarians seem to hold no vested interest 
in even unusually successful programs but are 
willing to release their investment in a project 
to another agency when such a transfer is to 
the advantage of the community. The survey 
indicates that librarians are more than will- 
ing to explore a local situation, to experiment 
with new ideas and techniques, to initiate and 
to cooperate, and to give and to take in the 
process of fulfilling a goal of purposeful serv- 
ice to individual adults and to groups. eee 
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One of the two-color streamers prepared 
for this year’s National Children’s Book 
Week, November 1-7. 
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LIBRARIES AND THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


(Continued from page 743) 


recommendations coming out of the conference. This 
will help libraries to acquire materials in the areas of 
the recommendations without having to wait for the 
official reports. 

A bibliography of the materials deriving from the 
conference will be published in the Booklist and Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin as soon after the conference 
as possible. 

What the 1960 White House Conference can accom- 
plish toward helping young people understand and ap- 
preciate the “values and ideals of our society” will be 
determined in part by how well the conferees, and the 
general public, are informed about the objectives of 
the conference and the recommendations which come 
out of it, and by their feeling of responsibility for put- 
ting those recommendations into effect. Public infor- 
mation and education are the library’s function. The 
White House Conference on Children and Youth of- 
fers an opportunity to libraries to demonstrate how well 
they can perform that function. At the same time they 
will be performing a valuable social service by strength- 
ening and extending a major program of the govern- 
ment. 


Unstolen Books 
Once upon a time there was a boy who stole a book. 
It was such a good book that the wise owner said: 
“It was your own book you took, because I was just 
about to give it to you; on condition, of course, that 
you would read it.” 

The books that have been disappearing from the 
American Exhibition in Moscow have evidently been 
taken by Russians who intend to read them. And 
although it would be technically correct to say that 
they have been stolen, it would be wiser to ask why. 

The furtive “borrowings” by Russian visitors to the 
American bookshelves in Sokolniki Park were prob- 
ably in most cases desperate efforts to recapture some- 
thing stolen from them in the first place by Soviet 
censorship. This was theirs by inherent human right 
the right to know, to learn, to discover, to wonder, to 
imagine, to share the thoughts of all mankind. 

It would be appropriate for the American authorities 
at the exhibition to post over the emptying shelves 
signs saying that “The missing books were yours.” 

It would be even more to the point if to those signs 
could be added others that said: “Since you so much 
want our books, you shall have all we can send to you. 
The people of our country will take from their own 
shelves, or will buy for you in their bookshops the 
books they have loved most—on condition, of course, 
that you read them, and that your government will 
guarantee that yau will be permitted to read them, 
to own them, to cherish them as we cherish them 
this because we cherish the right we see you hunger- 
ing for.”—An editorial from the Christian Science 
Monitor, August 22, 1959. 
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ADULT SERVICES 





ADULT SERVICES 


Each year, ApULT SERVICES features a statement 
about the coming year by the new president of the 
Adult Services Division. From Whittier, Cali- 
fornia, Margaret Fulmer sends the following. 


IT Is CALLED a new kind of glacier, it is called 
a population bomb—this irrepressible rise of 
population. The 1960 census will be almost un- 
believable, but there it will be in confirming 
figures. We are growing under the banner of the 
safety pin, and we are growing older. In 1950, 
12,300,000 were over 65 years. In 1960, 15,800,000 
will be over 65. In 1970, 18,800,000, or 9 per cent, 
of the total population will be over 65. 

It was in view of these population facts and the 
1961 White House Conference on Aging that the 
ASD Committee on Library Service to an Aging 
Population with Mrs. Orrilla Blackshear as chair- 
man held its Institute at the ALA Conference in 


Washington. It is hoped that the knowledge | 


gained by the librarians who attended the Insti- 
tute will be transmitted to state library associa- 
tions, to state adult education committees, to state 
libraries, and to local libraries. The Institute 
made an impress upon some of us who are no 
longer juniors, and to us is recommended es- 
pecially the book Dynamics of Aging, by Ethel 
Sabin Smith, “The Delicate Art of Growing Old,” 
by Sean O’Casey in the August issue of Harper’s 
magazine, and “The Pain,” by Pauline Smith, 
in her collection of short stories, The Little 
Karoo. 

Members will follow with interest the develop- 
ment of two new ASD projects. Readers who 
want to progress in knowledge of a subject will 
welcome a new series of annotated lists, plans 
for which are now being formulated by the 
Special Projects Committee, at the suggestion 
of the Carnegie Corporation. Librarians who used 
the Reading With a Purpose lists will be glad 
to see something take the place of these excellent 
little handbooks for use in reading guidance. 

The Labor-Library Project planned by the 
Joint Committee on Library Service to Labor 
Groups, which is on the November agenda of the 
ALA Executive Board, could be an important 
contribution to continuing cooperation between 
labor and libraries. 

An important step was taken by the ASD 
Board of Directors when it authorized a new 
standing committee, to be called the Coordinating 


Committee on Materials. Its chief responsibility 
will be to advise on the handling of the various 
requests for the compilation of lists of adult ma- 
terials which come to ALA from many sources. 
The request of the staff of the White House Con- 
ference on Childrén and Youth for help in pre- 
paring an advance reading list for the conference 
is a good example. 

Chairmen of existing committees such as the 
Notable Books Council and the Publisher’s Liai- 
son Committee will serve ex officio on the Coor- 
dinating Committee. ASD needs many channels 
to its resources in materials selection and use. 
It is hoped that this committee may be the means 
of locating and tapping these resources. 

We also look forward to joining with the 
Canadian Libarary Association at the Montreal 
Conference, June 17-25, 1960. This will be a joint 
conference in every respect. Plans are in the 
making for ASD to work with the Audio-Visual 
Committee on its day-long institute at the Na- 
tional Film Board. 

ASD business will be taken care of as usual at 
the annual membership meeting of the division. 
The plans for the Montreal Conference read well, 
and will be carried out with Canadian flavor. 

Responsible as it is for those library services 
designed to provide continuing educational, recre- 
ational, and cultural development for adults—a 
variety of services in all kinds of libraries— 
ASD’s program should support existing services, 
initiate new ones, and inform librarians working 
with adults. The officers and the board of direc- 
tors welcome suggestions from the division’s 
members and from ALA’s entire membership. 


ASD GUIDES TO THE LITERATURE OF 
ADULT EDUCATION 


Muriel Fuller, chairman of the Committee on 
Adult Education Literature, reports that the 
answers to a questionnaire distributed by the 
committee at the ASD membership meeting on 
June 23 show that many members do not know 
about the series of Guides in the form of mimeo- 
graphed leaflets which the committee has pro- 
duced. 

Including those distributed at this meeting, 
the series consists of the following: 


1. Guide to the Literature of Libraries and 
Program Planning, by Muriel Fuller 

2. Guide to the Literature of Libraries and Tele- 
vision, by Walter Stone 

3. Guide to the Literature, of Libraries and the 
Book Talk, by Polly G. Anderson 

4. Guide to the Literature of Libraries and the 
Reading Habits and Interests of Adults, by 
Helen T. Steinbarger 
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5. Guide to the Literature of Libraries and Serv- 
ice to the Aging, by Rose Vainstein 

Copies are available on request to the division at 
ALA headquarters. Several state agencies have 
requested permission to reproduce these guides 
for distribution to local libraries and for use in 
workshops, thus making possible a wider distri- 
bution than ASD’s budget will permit. 

Members present were also asked to rank 
topics for future inclusion in the series. As a 
result, the committee will give early considera- 
tion to the literature of reader guidance, training 
in library adult education, service to community 
groups, service to labor, and science education for 
adults. Miss Fuller (Michigan State Library, Lan- 
sing) is eager to hear from members who would 
be interested in working on a guide to any of these 
topics. 


ASD REPORTS AVAILABLE 
For the first time, reports of ASD committees 
and officers were distributed at the membership 
meeting in the form of summary reports. Copies 
are still available on request to the ASD head- 
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| THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
sseniesgbvece An FOR THE BEST 


AND INSTITUTION 
LIBRARIES 





The department this month is devoted to a state- 
ment from the president of the Association of 
Hospital and Institution Libraries, Helen Yast, 
librarian of the American Hospital Association, 
which has its headquarters in Chicago. Miss Yast 
outlines her views of the major activities and con- 
cerns of AHIL in 1959-60. 





AT THE BEGINNING of a calendar or fiscal year or 
a term of office it is good practice to pause to | @Ofugifenclom’s AMaesl 
review the past before stepping either blindly EC Z, - @ 

. r F CG ” e la 
or boldly into the future. The 1959 annual re- confine — ae 
ports of officers and committees of AHIL, which 


were distributed at the division’s business meeting THE 

at the Washington Conference, record significant 

progress of the division in several directions: INTERPRETER’S 
the establishment of an executive secretariat for 

AHIL in the headquarters office, wider repre- BIBLE 


sentation at library, hospital, and related meet- 
ings through borrowed exhibits and member 
attendance, and preparation of a proposal for a 
grant from the National Institutes of Health for 
a bibliotherapy project. 


A library is not complete unlesg it con- 
tains at least one full set of The Interpretey’s 
Bible, Only the I1.B. makes available the 


Through various other units of ALA, AHIL knowledge of 146 of the ablest $cholars, 
has also stimulated the publication of a recruit- preachers, and teachers of the English-speak- 
ment folder, A Rewarding Career Is Waiting for ing Protestant world. 

You: It’s in Hospital Librarianship, a member- 
ship folder, Why Work Alone? and a list of Only the I.B. contains the results of 


reading aids for the handicapped. centuries of biblical research. In short only 


These activities serve as springboards into the The Interpreter’s Bible puts the surf total of 
busy year of 1959-60. AHIL’s representative on biblical knowledge at your fingertips. 
ALA’s Membership Committee, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Mayer Baker, Cleveland Public Library, already a F oe 
has work under way for recruiting new members. commentary publications."—ALA Religious 

The budget for a traveling exhibit has been Books 
approved. This exhibit will tell the AHIL story “Recommended heartily as essentilll for all 
and be used at state, regional, and national , 
library, hospital, and medical association meet- 
ings and at conferences of health and welfare THE SET EACH INDIVIDUAL 
organizations and agencies. The need for this $89.50 VOLUME $8.75 
type of public relations activity is keenly felt. sinsgusnananancencanammanacnsas 
There seems, for example, to be considerable Reilly: 
confusion in the minds of the general public and A Bl a G DO 5 Pp ea . $ $ 
in hospital personnel as well concerning the ‘ 
differences in purpose and function of medical Nashville 2, Tennessee 
records work and hospital librarianship. In Canada: G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronte 

It is to the benefit of all ALA members 1) to 
understand exactly what is involved in the two 


“One of the most thoroughly prepared 


libraries."—Library Journal 
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types of hospital work, and 2) to clarify the 
differences for the public, and to interpret the 
work of a librarian in a hospital. 

Part of the difficulty arises from the fact that 
in a hospital there are opportunities for various 
types of library work: service to patients, service 
to the medical and professional staff, and service 
to nursing students. Sometimes these libraries are 
established independently, with separate budgets, 
staffs, and programs. Often (and this seems to be 
a trend) the several libraries are integrated 
under the direction of one or more professional 
librarians. Good reviews of hospital library serv- 
ice appeared in Hospitals, journal of the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association, in the August 1, 1956, 
and April 16, 1958, issues. These summaries may 
be borrowed from the ALA headquarters library 
or from the library of the American Hospital 
Association, Asa S. Bacon Memorial, 840 North 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11. 

Job descriptions for medical librarians and 
for medical record librarians may be found on 
pages 270-72 and 276-78 of the Government 
Printing Office’s publication, Job Descriptions 
and Organizational Analysis for Hospitals and 
Related Health Services. Since it covers approxi- 
mately 180 other hospital jobs as well, this book, 
which is priced at $2.00, can be recommended as 
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an inexpensive but useful reference tool for any 
public library’s collection of career materials. 

Funds were also provided in AHIL’s budget for 
a meeting of a subcommittee of the Bibliotherapy 
Committee this fall to revise the project pro- 
posal for resubmission to the National Institutes 
of Health. 

Though AHIL is one of the smaller divisions of 
ALA, in a membership of around 750 it is still 
extremely difficult to know personally more than 
a few dozen individuals. To build a file of bio- 
graphical information and to encourage partici- 
pation of members in AHIL activities, in July 
the president sent a questionnaire to members, 
appended to a report of her attendance at the 
Washington Conference. 

The type of information requested included: 
indication of willingness to serve on committees, 
preferences of committee assignments, education, 
recent work experience, experience in association 
activities (both ALA and other professional, 
cultural, or educational groups), articles written, 
speeches given, and special recognitions. 

The returns received up to August 15 have 
been gratifying and indicate membership’s desire 
to engage more actively in AHIL activities. How- 
ever, in order to insure much fuller knowledge of 
AHIL’s resources, members who have not yet 
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Tpublic. Mnasiee i is 


Gerstenslager Bookmobiles, 


you all the facts 


WOOSTER, OHIO 
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urged to do so. The data collected from this poll 


will prove invaluable to present and future | 


officers of AHIL by serving as a reservoir of 
information about members, their abilities, in- 
terests, and needs. 

A continuing responsibility of AHIL is to 
represent those of our members who serve institu- 
tion and nursing school libraries. A step in this 
direction was the election to ALA Council of 
Marion H. Vedder, Institutions Library Consul- 
tant, New York State Library, making her a 


member of the AHIL Executive Board, and the | 
appointment to the board of Louise Grove, li- | 
brarian of the nursing school at Washington | 


County Hospital, Hagerstown, Maryland, to serve 
pending an election for this post. 


“READING AIDS FOR THE HANDICAPPED” 
Copies of the list, 
Handicapped,” 


ministration Center Library, Los Angeles, were 
distributed at the Washington Conference. Copies 
are available on request to the Association of 
Hospital and Institution Libraries, 50 E. Huron 
St., Chicago 11. 





1959 GENERAL CATALOG 


100 PAGES 





Also available. 


50 supplementary catalogs covering 50 
subjects. Partial list given on outside 
back cover of general catalog. 


COLLEGE 
BOOK CoO. 


COLUMBUS 1, OHIO Dept W 







MILLION BOOKS IN STOCK 
MANY OUT OF PRINT TITLES INCLUDED 


<7 
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“Reading Aids for the | 
which was compiled by a sub- | 
committee of the ALA Audio-Visual Committee, | 
headed by Dorothy Nieman, U.S. Veterans Ad- 


completed and returned the questionnaire are | 
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This L.B.I. Literature has been prepared for 
you, the Librarian, and all others associated 
with Libraries. It contains a wealth of help- 


ful information to assist you in getting 
responsible binding advice and service from 
approved binders. 


1. LB! POSTER — Issued yearly to assist you 
in your Public Relations program. 
2. 41 OPERATIONS — Shows you exactly 


what you must expect from rebinding. 

3. LBI STANDARDS FOR LIBRARY BINDING. 

4. LBI STANDARDS FOR PRE-LIBRARY BOUND 
NEW BOOKS. 

5. QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ABOUT 
LIBRARY BINDING for Librarians, Trustees 
and Purchasing Agents. 

6. LIST OF CERTIFIED BINDERS. 

7. STANDARDIZED LETTERING FOR PUB- 
LICATIONS. 

8. BROCHURE — salvaging water damaged 
books. 

9. BROCHURE, Talk About Library Binding. 

COLORED SLIDES. 

11. SOUND MOVIE. 

All of these available without charge from 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


10 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 
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An important new reference book 


for librarians, students, scholars 


Guide to Art Reference Books 


by Mary W. Chamberlin 


Librarian, Fine Arts Library, Columbia University 


In this unique guide Miss Chamberlin 
has compiled the first scholarly and sys- 
tematic organization and evaluation ol 
art literature in English for librarians and 
scholars. Based upon her experience at 
Columbia, her research in art libraries in 
United States and Europe, and the assist- 
ance of noted scholars, this bibliography 
covers works in languages of the Western 
World ranging from the earliest books on 
art to the most recent and from hand- 
books and reference tools found in most 
libraries to the great encyclopedias, cor- 
pus works, and rare sources. Each of the 
2500 titles included has been selected for 
significance in reference or research and 
is fully annotated with scope, limitations, 
and editions 


contents, bibliographies, 


noted. 


The work is arranged for ready refer- 
ence use with emphasis upon subject ap- 
proach. Chapters covering general works, 
grouped by form—bibliographies, — in- 
dexes, directories, dictionaries, encyclo- 
pedias, biographies, histories, etc.—are 


followed by chapters on iconography, 


November 


architecture, sculpture, drawings, paint- 
ings, prints and engravings, applied arts, 
and documents and sources. Bibliogra- 
phies, indexes, dictionaries, etc., on a par- 
ticular subject are included in the subject 
chapter. The subject, title, and author 
index and cross references in the text add 


to ready reference use. 


A basic list of 250 periodicals annotated 
as to scope and nature, and a selected list 
of over 100 series, round out the coverage. 
A special feature is the appendix, Spec ial 
Collections and Resources, which lists the 
main art libraries in the United States and 
Western Europe giving for each sufficient 
information about purpose, collection, 
and size to enable a user to tell where 


research may best be done. 


As a reference work and guide to re- 
search Miss Chamberlin’s book will be 
essential to every library with a collection 
in art. It will serve equally well as a com- 
prehensive introduction to the literature 
of art exacting enough to provide basic 


help for advanced research. 


134 pages Cloth, $10.00 


Order now from: AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES 





LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE 


Tue Lisrary Development Committee of the Pub- 
lic Library Association is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of formulating objectives for public 
library service and recommending appropriate 
action by the division. 

Alice Louise LeFevre, chairman, made two 
recommendations for the committee at the Wash- 
ington Conference which have been incorporated 
in the PLA president’s six-point program. 

A search of the library literature revealed that 
there is little information on standards for book- 
mobile service. It was recommended by the com- 
mittee that PLA appoint a committee to define 
the principles of bookmobile service as contained 
in Public Library Service: a Guide to Minimum 
Standards and to bring out these principles in 


new... economical... 


some form for publication as a guide to those 
about to establish bookmobile service either in 
an urban or a rural area, as well as a check for 
those already engaged in this service. Such a 
statement might help to change practice and 
support librarians who would like to apply 
higher standards for bookmobile service. 

Discussion revealed that increased student use 
of public libraries is a universal problem. Public 
libraries generally are overrun by students, due 
in part to accelerated programs and commuting 
students. Some libraries have been forced to re- 
strict student use. It was recommended that a 
joint committee of PLA (including membership 
from both those working with young adults and 
those working with adult patrons), Association 
of College and Research Libraries, and American 
Association of School Librarians be appointed to 
identify the problem of student need and use of 
the public library. Such a committee would study 
the literature on the subject, and would explore 
means to make a thorough study of present 
practice and attitude toward student use of public 
library resources. This committee should make a 
progress report at the 1960 Midwinter Meeting. 
If the facts justify it, the next step might be to 
make a formal proposal for a grant to carry 
out the study. 


PLASTI-KLEER PERIODICAL PROTECTION 


THE DURA-LUX MAGAZINE BINDER 


Beauty and protection for reading room periodicals 
is achieved at a new low price with the Dura-Lux 
Magazine Binder. A crystal-clear, heavy gauge vinyl 
front highlights and protects magazine covers. Rigid 


back and spine is of a deep red, opaque vinyl 
cloth, fine-grain embossed to simulate leather. A 
snap-out rod mechanism holds magazine firmly 

in place and allows instant changing of issues. May 
be used in vertical racks or on reading room issues. 





~e # Supplied in sizes to fit all popular periodicals. 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


| Sno Dart INDUSTRIES 


P. O. Box 1120, 56 Earl St., Newark 5, N. J. 
1888 So. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd., 909 Pape Ave., Toronto 6, Ontario 


Dept. Al03 
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Live Lon ger in 


HOLLISTON 







BINDINGS! 


So... there’s really no reason why 
you should get those tell-tale “Librar- 
ian Lines” in your face! Not when 
you specify Holliston Roxite Library 
Buckram for all your library binding 
problems. 

Here is an especially designed bind- 
ing fabric that is made for one par- 
ticular purpose — to withstand the 
day-in, day-out hard usage that books 
get in libraries. It is wear, scratch, 
tear and moisture resistant and can 
be wiped clean with a damp cloth. Its 
wide range of bright and attractive 
colors gives books a new look which 
starts and keeps them in circulation. 

Whatever your particular book 
binding problems are, you can solve 
them by specifying 


HOLLISTON 


ROXITE LIBRARY 
BUCKRAM 











(Budiey 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, 
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NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 


New York * Philadelphia * Chicago 
Milwaukee + San Francisco 
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OPERATION LIBRARY 

The Public Library Association has worked 
with the national chairman of the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce’s Operation Library since its 
beginning in 1956. With the help of local 
Jaycee chapters, many libraries have accom- 
plished such projects as new buildings, redecorat- 
ing, and moving to new buildings. 

De Lafayette Reid, Jr., assistant state librarian 
of the Illinois State Library, reports that the 
Mascoutah, Illinois, chapter has been awarded 
first place in the state competition among Jaycee 
clubs for its Operation Library project. The 
Mascoutah Jaycees were in competition with over 
three hundred clubs in Illinois; their Operation 
Library project was one of five thousand con- 
sidered for award. 

It is significant to have the library project 
named as the winner, since the competition for 
the state award was against such other com- 
munity projects as swimming pools, civic cen- 
ters, parks, etc. In addition to winning the state 
award, the Mascoutah Jaycees placed second in 
the national competition; this national honor was 
made at the 39th Annual Conference of the 
Jaycees, Buffalo, June 17. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LIBRARY TRUSTEES 

One of the major programs of the American 
Association of Library Trustees continues to be 
a drive for new members. The old membership 
leaflet has been revised and published as an at- 
tractive four-page leaflet entitled “Reserved . . . 
for You.” The advantages of membership in 
ALA and AALT and the activities of the section 
are described briefly. The last page is a member- 
ship blank which new members can fill out and 
forward with their check to ALA. 

The leaflet has been duplicated in quantity 
and is available from the Public Library Associa- 
tion at ALA headquarters, for distribution at 
state and other library meetings. 


LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed Y-O-U 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT “"o.eND BOOKS 


Our record of 35 years success in this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achievé a high percen 
our world-wide network of associate 
collectors, agents, and others. In the book 


“deate of results through 
~~" en 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge. No obligation. 
NOTE NEW ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
353 W. 48th Street, Dept. L. New York City 36, N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a 


book you cannot supply. 
WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND BAGAZINES You NO 
LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 
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REFERENCE 


SERVICES 


by William S. Budington 


REFERENCE USE OF GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS 


THE LIVELY and well-attended. Washington Con- 
ference panel on use of government documents 
points up a need and a problem currently 
faced by the Reference Services Division Board of 
Directors. From expressions of interest directed 
to the panel moderator, as well as prior and sub- 
sequent communications among division mem- 
bers, it is obvious that reference librarians have 
a prime concern with this source of information. 
Presentation to the directors of a petition for 
formation of an RSD 
elicited considerable discussion. 

Yet, the and Technical Services 
Division already has a public documents com- 
mittee in its Acquisitions Section; catalogers of 
appropriate bent may well have concern with 


section on documents 


Resources 


THE NEW MONTHLY 
Journal of Geophysical Research 


THE SCIENTIFIC PUBLICATION OF THE 
AMERICAN GEOPHYSICAL UNION 





publishing fundamental contributions to 


AERONOMY HYDROLOGY 
GEOCHEMISTRY METEOROLOGY 
GEODESY OCEANOGRAPHY 
GEOMAGNETISM SEISMOLOGY 
TECTONOPHYSICS 


e underground nuclear detonations * cosmic- 
satellite 
space explorations ¢ IGY discoveries 


ray measurements ¢ observations ¢ 





ANNUAL DUES ® ten dollars 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO NONMEMBERS ¢ 
1959 sixteen dollars ¢ 1960 twenty dollars 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO @ 
Box B 
American Geophysical Union 
1515 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 
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their interest, also. Inevitably, perhaps, the de- 
cision was postponed as to any RSD action. The 
leaders turn to the oracle for advice—the ALA 
Committee on Organization. The inquiry should 
arrive at about the same time as a similar poser 
-—what to do with another type of material, 
archives. 


CATALOG CODE REVISION 


Unbeknownst to many division members, RSD 
has been participating in the current work of 
the ALA Catalog Code Revision Committee. One 
of RSD’s two representatives, Charles L. Higgins, 
Michigan State Library, provided the directors 
with an interesting summary of progress. It is 
hoped that a rather full accounting may be 
generated for later publication; meanwhile, cer- 
tain features may be noted. The recodification 
appears to be proceeding on the basis of the 
needs of the large research library, with possible 
suggestions for local modification. 

It promises to produce a large and complex 
document which will eliminate many present 
inconsistencies through more rigid adherence to 
principles; at the same time, departure from 
various traditions should produce economies in 
production and greater ease in use. Of signifi- 
cance is the fact that the committee does not hear 
from reference personnel as much as it could 


MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 








GUARANTEE: Any Marador Binder 
found to be defective in workmanship or 
materials within one year of the date of 
shipment will be replaced at no charge if 
returned to us. 

For any damages regardless of length 
of time in use or cause of damage, write 
for our adjustment-replacement plan. 


MARADOR CORPORATION 
1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 
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wish. RSD members may wish to have their say 
now, before forever arrives. 


TO PUBLISH OR NOT 


Division members are aware, it is hoped, that 
their Publication Committee is slowly but de- 
liberately making progress with the study of need 
for a division journal. Having assured themselves 
of sufficient appropriate areas of interest, the 
committee has entered the questionnaire phase 
of “research,” from which will be deduced an- 
swers as to probable reception, policies, pro- 
cedures, etc. In his report to the membership in 
Washington, RSD President Moore reviewed the 
basis of RSD’s creation, representing a type of 
activity bringing satisfaction to its practitioners 
in working with books and people. He then went 
on to add: 


Yet, despite this constant concern with books and how 
to make them more useful to our readers, we do not, as 
the largest body in the United States and Canada 
representing this activity, have a publication of our 
own in which we can write about some of these mat- 
ters of common concern, ... The [Publication] Com- 
mittee has concluded that there is a need and that 
such a journal would be a valuable addition to our 
existing professional literature. To those who warn 
against any more journals, saying that we have too 
many already, it is suggested that there is room for 
more substantial content in our library periodicals, 
that reference librarians should be provided with a 
medium through which they might publish the results 
of their work and exchange their views more ade- 
quately than is now possible through the several 
journals available to them. 


Our present space in the ALA Bulletin is 
indeed gratefully received. However, division 
members are urged to give thoughtful considera- 
tion and prompt response to the Publication Com- 
mittee’s inquiry, when received, with its many 
implications for the future. eee 


FREE FILMSTRIPS 


Free Filn »s you need to vitalize teaching 
nrich public programs are listed in the New, 195‘ 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE 
FILMSTRIPS 
duthoritative—Comprehensive 
Easy-to-use 
Available for $6.00 on 30 day approva 


Educators Progress Service 
Dept. ALA Randolph, Wisconsin 
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The 
H. R. HUNTTING CO., inc. 


offers 


PROMPT AND EFFICIENT 
SERVICE 


and 
GENEROUS DISCOUNTS 
on 


BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
IN ALL BINDINGS 


Catalogs on Request 


Burnett Rd. & First Ave. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


or DUMB WAITERS + BOOK 
LIFTS » MONEY LIFTS - 
RECORD CARRIERS 


Write for catalogs, specs, details 


D. A. MATOT, INC. 


1533 W. Altgeld Lincoln 9-2177 Chicago 14, lil. 
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GOODS 
AND GADGETS 


A SIMPLE, inexpensive method of counting and 

packaging coins is being marketed by Major 

Metalfab, Inc., P.O. Box 3323, Chicago 54, II. 
The coin packager is a funnel-topped, Poly- 

ethylene tube which accepts only the standard 

amounts of coins in each roll; 50¢ pennies, $2.00 

nickels, $5.00 dimes, and $10.00 in quarters. 
Coins are swept into the 

funnel from a 

other flat surface to a speci- 

fied height in the tube. A 

tubular coin wrapper is then 

inserted into the tube en- 

compassing the coins. Com- 

plete set for four coin de- 

nomination tubes and a sup- 

ply of tubular wrappers sells for $8.95 packaged 

in a sturdy hinged-top box. The tubes and wrap- 

pers may also be purchased separately. 


counter or 


* * * 


A NEW-TYPE BULLETIN BOARD for the library has 
just been announced by the Visual Aid Materials 
Company, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 

The board, called the “Tri-Board,” is designed 
to encompass in one unit the advantages of a flan- 
nel board, a bulletin board, and a chalk board. 

The “Tri-Board” is lightweight and portable 
and is equipped with a steel handle for conveni- 
ence in carrying. This handle also serves as a 
hanger for wall use of the board. 

Further information may be obtained by writ- 
ing Visual Aid Materials Co., 3212 Butler Ave., 
Los Angeles 66, Calif. 


x * xX 


CuTouT LETTERS, made from durable colored 
cardboards, are available in a selection of colors 
(red, black, green, yellow, blue, and white). Easy 
mounting is done by 

using a reusable 2- 
sided plastic adhesive. 

Free samples and 4% 
further information 
can be obtained by 
writing Mutual Aids, 
Dept. 274, 1946 Hill- 
hurst Ave., Los An- 


geles 27, Calif. 
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RecorpaK CorPorRATION, a subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Co., has just made available a new book- 
let which simplifies and explains the best methods 
for indexing microfilmed records. 

“How to Index Your Microfilm Records” is 
available without cost through the Recordak Ad- 
vertising Department, Wanamaker Place, New 
York 3. 

* * * 
A NEW METHOD for setting up temporary parti- 
tions, bulletin boards, display boards, and room 
dividers is being sold by the 
Polecats, Inc., Old Say- 
brook, Conn. 

The basic units of the sys- 
tem are poles which are a 
lightweight telescoping col- 
umn of 1% in. anodized 
aluminum with an expan- 
sion spring at the top. The 
pole gs set on the floor and tightened against the 
ceiling, setting it firm. 

Clamps can be affixed to the uprights to provide 
cross bars, holders for bulletin boards and par- 
titions, shelves arid counters. 

Poles and complementary equipment can be 
erected and dismantled in a few minutes, making 
the equipment completely portable. 

For additional information and prices write 
the manufacturer. 


ERRATA 

In the July-August Buildings and Equipment Sec- 
tion, W. R. Ames Company, 1001 Dempsey Road. 
Milpitas, Calif., should have been listed under 
the headings: Book trucks; carrells and carrell 
desks; magazine and newspaper display racks 
and shelving; shelving, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 9; shelving- 
> 


partitions; stacks, 1, 2; stack accessories, 1, 2, 3. 


4, 5, 6. 


NTELLIGENT 
ADULTS 
WANTED 


For Further 
Information 
Write Dept. M 
Post Office Box 
1399, Grand 
Central Station, 
New York 17, 
N.Y. 


Earn High Commission As Sub- 
scription Agent, Full or Part Time. 
Introduce Quality Juvenile 


Publication in Your Community. 





CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


FOR SALE 

SEARCH SERVICE is one of our specialties. Foreign 
books and periodicals current and out-of-print. Albert 
J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and re- 
bind leather and cloth books for a few cents each. 
16 oz. bottle—$3.95. Ideal for old powdery leather. 
In use by rare book departments of many great li- 
braries. Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston St., Boston 16, 
Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES. Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Service, Serials Dept., 56 E. 13th St., New York 3. 

OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Special- 
ists in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all li- 
brary indices (Granger: Essay & Gen. Lit.; Shaw; 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; Speech; 

>... .). Want lists invited. 23 East 4th St., New 
York 3. 

SCHOLARLY, Scientific, Medical, and Technical 
Journals and Periodicals. Buy and sell. Send list of 
your duplicates. Denster Company, 303 4th Ave., New 
York 10. 

BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH providing a 
translation and key to Latin, Greek and modern for- 
eign language classics. Jnterlinear Editions: Caesar’s 
Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations or Virgil’s Aeneid. 
Each $2.00. Write for free catalog of other trans- 
lations. TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., 67 Irv- 
ing Place, New York 3, N.Y. 


POSITIONS OPEN ee 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
public, technical libraries, etc. CRUSADE, largest 
magazine of educational opportunities since 1952. No 
fees. Apply direct. Members’ qualifications, school 
and library vacancies listed FREE. An important 
publication for you and your library. 1 issue $1.00; 11 
issues, yearly, $5.00. NEW WORLD-WIDE 
GRADUATE AWARD DIRECTORIES for librarians 
and educators to subsidize the continuation of their 
education. Stipends $200-$10,000. Vol. I (1957) $3.00; 
Vol. II (just published, no duplication) $3.00; Both 
Volumes $5.00. Limited editions. Complete, Specific 
information on over 400 awards in U.S. and overseas 
in each Volume. CRUSADE, Dept. AL, Box 99, Sta- 
tion G, Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 

LIBRARIES seeking professional staff will find 
Library Placement Exchange an effective contact and 
recruitment medium. Each $12.00 subscription per- 
mits a library to advertise free an unlimited num- 
ber of job vacancies. Semi-monthly; nationwide. 
LPE, Dept. 1, Box 172, Ben Franklin Sta., Wash. 
4, D.C. 
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east 


ALWAYS WANTED to live on the Maine coast? Li- 
brarian needed by Jesup Memorial Library of Bar 
Harbor. Excellent opportunity for initiative and varied 
experience in beautiful and progressive small town 
library. Library school graduate. Salary $4,000. Con- 
tact Sheldon F. Goldthwait, president, Box 565, Bar 
Harbor, Me. 

SCHOOL SERVICE SPECIALIST. Enoch Pratt 
Free Library. Open October 19, 1959. Library School 
degree plus more than three years experience, in li- 
brary service to children and some supervisory ex- 
perience. Responsibility for public library relationship 
with schools through the eighth grade. Salary $5,800- 
$6,600, 40 hour, 5 day week, one month vacation. 
Excellent retirement plan and social security. Write: 
Mary L. Huber, Personnel Officer, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore 1, Md. 

ASSISTANT TO COORDINATOR OF ADULT 
SERVICES. Enoch Pratt Free Library. Open Sep- 
tember 21, 1959. Library School degree plus three 
or more years of experience in public library work 
with adults. Works with community groups, edits 
book lists, assists in planning library programs and in 
staff training. Salary $5,800-$6,600, 40 hour, 5-day 
week, one month vacation, excellent retirement plan 
and social security. Write: Mary L. Huber, Personnel 
Officer, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 1, Md. 

DIRECTOR. Village Library in Nassau County, 
Long Island, one-half hour from Penn Station. Salary 
range from $5,880 to $7,280; beginning salary de- 
pendent upon qualifications. State retirement, Social 
Security, Health plan and New York state certifica- 
tion. B-185. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for community of 
45,000. Long Island location, 1 hour from New York. 
Wide salary scale dependent on experience. Apply: 
Director, Hicksville Public Library, Hicksville, N.Y. 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR. MALE, Newly enlarged 
public library in historic Lexington, suburb of Bos- 
ton. L. S. degree with experience. $5040 minimum, 
liberal benefits, excellent opportunity for advance- 
ment. Apply Ralph A. Nason, Director, Cary Me- 
morial Library, Lexington, Mass. 

ARCHITECTURE HEAD LIBRARIAN, School of 
Architecture, $5000, four increments to $6000, Serials- 
Order Department, head librarian, $4750, three in- 
crements to $5500. Usual college-staff benefits. Im- 
mediate appointment due to vacancies caused by un- 
predicted physical disability of incumbents. Cost of 
interview, and moving expense assistance. Edward A. 
Chapman, Librarian, Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Troy, New York (Albany-Schenectady area). 

POSITION OPEN: Reference Librarian to assist 
in Reference Department in college library near New 
York City. Duties include general reference, periodi- 
cals, interlibrary loan, library orientation. MLS de- 
gree and at least one foreign language. Rank of in- 
structor, 35-hour week, one month’s vacation, TIAA, 
Social Security, hospitalization optional. Salary com- 
mensurate with faculty. B-184. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN for liberal arts col- 
lege. Responsibility for periodicals, reference and 
some circulation work. Pleasant, modern library. Fac- 
ulty status, TIAA pension, Social Security. Two sum- 
mer months plus college vacations free. Salary de- 
pending on training and experience. Apply Librarian, 
Lycoming College, Williamsport, Pa. 
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LEVITTOWN PUBLIC LIBRARY on Long Island, 
35 miles from New York City. Junior Librarian, $4640- 
$5720, head Audio-Visual division (new position) ; 
Senior Librarian I, $5360-$6800, Head of Adult Serv- 
ices; Senior Librarian 1, $5360-6800, specialize in 
work with young people. College and library school 
degrees required. Liberal vacation, sick leave, New 
York State Retirement System. Staff of 29, plus part- 
time. 37% hour-5 day week. Apply: Wm. H. Keller, 
Director, Levittown Public Library, South Village 
Green, Levittown, Long Island, N.Y. Telephone: 
PErshing 1-0969. 

southeast 


THREE PUBLIC LIBRARY POSITIONS in the “City 
Beautiful” in Central Florida. Head of Children’s Serv- 
ices and 2 adult services librarians: Young Adults 
Specialist and Assistant in Readers’ Service. Fifth 
year library degree required. Salary dependent upon 
education and experience. Apply: Clara E. Wendel, 
Director, Albertson Public Library, Orlando, Fla. 


midwest 


PUBLIC LIBRARY in community of 15,000 in Michi- 
gan’s beautiful Upper Peninsula needs reference- 
cataloguer. Library science degree. Experience de- 
sirable. 40-hour week. 4-week vacation. Sick leave. 
Retirement and social security. Other fringe benefits. 
Salary $4,700. Position now open. Please contact: 
Mrs. Louise T. Owens, Librarian, Carnegie Public 
Library, Escanaba, Mich. 

FIRST ASSISTANT, Children’s Department, Be- 
ginning salary up to $6405 depending upon experi- 
ence and background. Art, Music and Drama Assist- 
ant. Beginning salary up to $5950 depending upon 
experience and backgorund. To assume primary re- 
sponsibility for the music and record collection. All 
positions require an L.S. degree. Credit military ex- 
perience. Annual increments. Allowance for addi- 
tional graduate level training. 4 weeks vacation. 5- 
day week, sick leave, Social Security and good re- 
tirement plan. New air-conditioned library as part 
of new educational-cultural center. Apply: Person- 
nel Office, Flint Public Library, Flint, Mich. 

PROFESSIONAL ASSISTANT in charge of chil- 
dren’s room. Assistant to supervisor of children’s work 
to assume responsibility for active children’s depart- 
ment in attractively modernized older library in 
pleasant, progressive city of 55,000 population. Salary 
$3,400-$4,400, beginning depends on training and 
experience. Four weeks vacation, Blue Cross, Blue 
Shield, excellent retirement system, other benefits. 
New position offers professional opportunities for 
young person with ideas and initiative. Inquire the 
Librarian, Mansfield Public Library, Mansfield, Ohio. 

BRANCH LIBRARIAN wanted by the City of 
Warren, population 80,000 located Detroit metropoli- 
tan area. Starting salary $5,005, liberal fringe benefits. 
Require equivalent of graduation from college with 
specialization in library science, one year professional 
library experience. Apply Personnel Director, Munici- 
pal Building, Warren, Mich. 


KALAMAZOO LIBRARY SYSTEM 


1. Children’s Librarian, Branch. Initial salary $4300- 
$5300 depending upon training and experience. Thirty- 
eight hour-five day week, month vacation, sick leave 
cumulative to eighty days. Graduation from accredited 
library school required. 

2. School Librarians, Senior High School and Junior 
High School. Initial salary $4300-$5300. Library de- 


gree and teaching certificate required. Apply: Direc- 
tor, Kalamazoo (Michigan) Public Library. 


mountain plains 


JULY 1, DIRECTOR’S POSITION in County Li- 
brary at Reno, Nevada. 4 years professional experi- 
ence with good background in administration. 15 
days annual vacation after one year. 15 days sick leave 
per year, and retirement program. Beginning salary 
$6500, with annual increases. Write: Washoe County 
Library, P.O. Box 2151, Reno, Nev. 

JULY 1. JUVENILE SERVICES LIBRARIAN in 
County Library with some work in extension. Library 
degree but not professional experience required. 15 
days annual vacation after one year. 15 days of sick 
leave per year and retirement program. Beginning 
salary $4500 with annual increases. Write: Washoe 
County Library, P.O. Box 2151, Reno, Nev. 


pacific northwest 


WANTED: A Bookmobile Librarian, beginning sal- 
ary $4800. Hospitalization, retirement and sick leave. 
Librarian, Parmly Billings Memorial Library, Bil- 
lings, Mont. 

SPECIAL PROJECTS DIRECTOR, permanent po- 
sition, could lead to position of head librarian. Capi- 
tal city of 25,000 in heart of Rockies. Excellent 
hunting and fishing. College and library school grad- 
uate required. Prefer experience. Would be directly 
responsible to library board. Write Mrs. John Wil- 
lard, Secretary, City Library Board, Helena, Mont. 

NORTHWEST UNIVERSITY LIBRARY has 
opening September for Assistant Librarian, Head of 
Readers’ Services. New, modern, functional library 
building. Working, living conditions ideal. Good be- 
ginning salary. One month vacation, Social Security, 
teachers retirement optional. An unusual opportu- 
nity. B-181. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN wanted Sept. 1. Grad. accred. 
LS; 5 years’ experience, county or regional desira- 
ble. Nine on staff. New bookmobile serving county 
thru RLS grant. Soc. Sec., 1 month’s vacation. Send 
photo and résumé to: Chairman, Lib. Bd., Astoria 
Public Library, Astoria, Ore. 

WANTED: REFERENCE LIBRARIAN with a de- 
gree from an accredited library school and some ex- 
perience. Interesting work, good book collection. 
Salary open, One month’s vacation, hospitalization, 
retirement, and Social Security. Librarian, Parmly 
Billings Memorial Library, Billings, Mont. 

EXTENSION LIBRARIAN. Salary up to $6000 
depending on qualifications, 30 days leave, ample sick 
leave, retirement plan, excellent climate. Write to 
Eugene D. Hart, State Librarian, 615 Fulton St., 
Boise, Idaho. 


southwest 


ONLY 2 OPPORTUNITIES left to work in the 
El Paso Public Library, El Paso, Texas—Head of the 
General Reference Department—Salary, $4800—As- 
sistant Librarian—Library Science Degree and experi- 
ence in public library required for both. Good work- 
ing conditions and 212 days of sunshine out of the 
first 212 days of 1959. If you have bronchitis or asthma 
leave them at home, they will not live in El Paso. 
Elizabeth Kelly, Librarian, El Paso Public Library, 
El Paso, Tex. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN for growing public li- 
brary situated in Orange, Tex., midway between 
Houston and New Orleans, La. Salary $4800, 2 weeks’ 
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vacation, retirement, social security, sick leave, L.S. 
degree from accredited school, experience desirable 
but not necessary. Contact Mr. James Bond, Chair- 
man of Library Board, 2226 Cross Lane, Orange, Tex. 

LIBRARIAN I VACANCY. Salary $330—-$420 per 
month. Liberal policy on vacation, sick leave, pension, 
medical and other fringe benefits. Library housed in 
modern air-conditioned structure. Experience in pro- 
fessional library work and graduation from college 
with degree in Library Science. Age 21-55. Apply to 
Leroy J. Brenneman, Personnel Director, City Hall, 
Phoenix, Ariz., within one week from date of this 


publication. 

2 LIBRARIANS NEEDED Jan. Ist. Head of Refer- 
ence and Head of Adult Services. Building program 
in planning stage. Top professional challenge in a li- 
brary that does not stand still. Salary begins at $4800. 
Library School degree required. Apply: Jerome Cush- 


man, Public Library, Salina, Kan. 


far west 
INTERESTING POSITION in Horticul- 


tural and Agricultural Research Library. Background 
in Biological Degree in L.S. from ac- 
credited school, Experience in cataloging—duties 
varied. Challenging opportunity to serve congenial 
Research Staff. Salary dependent on qualifications. 
B-179. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN, residential community, 
20 mi. from S.F., 1 br. 22,000 ch. books, ch. circ. 
90,000; prefer L.S. grad with full specialization, 
ch. adm., story telling, ch. lit. etc., 3-5 years exp. 
Salary $5,844-$6,276; vacation, ins., benefits. Apply 
Librarian, Public Library, Burlingame, Calif. 

CATALOGUER Newport Beach, Calif. Salary 
$345-$418. Beginning salary commensurate with 
qualifications. Completion of ALA approved library 
curriculum required. One year professional experi- 
ence preferred. Excellent opportunity to gain valuable 
professional experience in modern, expanding library 
system. Pleasant Southern Calif. coastal community. 
Apply Personnel Office, City Hall, Newport Beach, 
Calif. 

SALARIES ARE UP! Beginning rate depending on 
education and experience, $398.00—-$417.00—$439.00 
$461.00-$485.00. Long Beach Public Library (Long 
Beach 2) has openings for enthusiastic librarians 
with an interest in people (especially young people) 
and books. Degree required. Also head of phonograph 
record section, $417.00-$510.00. Apply today. 

OPPORTUNITY for interesting experience as 
Senior Librarian in a county library system of 21 
stations, 27 bookmobile stops and 31 school con- 
tracts. Salary range $4212-$5232. L.S. degree required. 
37% hour, 5-day week, vacation, and sick leave cumu- 
lative, state retirement, Social Security, health plan. 
Library recently one of California’s Library Service 
Demonstration projects. Located in fabulous Feather 
River country, soon to be scene of huge dam construc- 
tion. Pleasant climate. Apply: Mrs. Lucille Metzger. 
County Librarian, Butte County Free Library, 1566 
Huntoon St.. Oroville. Calif. 

STOCKTON & SAN JOAQUIN COUNTY PUBLIC 
LIBRARY, one and one-half hours from San Fran- 
cisco, has openings for trained librarians. 5-day, 40- 
hour week; 12 days vacation; sick leave; state retire- 
ment system; health insurance available; 5-step sal- 
ary scale with advancement to 2nd step after 6 
months; can hire above first step. Apply. Director, of 
Library Services, Public Library of Stockton and San 
Joaquin County, Market & Hunter Sts., Stockton 2, 
Calif. 


growing 


Sciences 
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1. Librarian [V—Coordinator of Adult Services. ALA 
accredited library school degree with 6 years’ experi- 
ence, $6468-$7872. 

2. Librarian I1I—Branch Librarians. ALA accredited 
library school degree with 4 years’ experience, $5868- 

7140. 

3. Librarian II—Children’s Services. ALA accredited 
library school degree with 2 years’ experience, $5328- 
$6168. 

4. Librarian I—Reference, ALA accredited library 
school degree, $4836-$5868. 

ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT. Public Library 
system one and one-half hours from San Francisco. 
City-county system of 8 branches and 2 bookmobiles. 
Salary $514.00—$625.00 with advancement to 2nd step 
in 6 months. Requires ALA accredited library school 
degree with 5 years’ professional library experience. 
Apply: Director of Library Services, Public Library 
of Stockton and San Joaquin County, Market and 
Hunter Streets, Stockton 2, Calif. 

CHIEF LIBRARIAN. $716-$886 per month (start- 
ing salary may be set above minimum if qualifications 
warrant). Fine opportunity in pleasant Southern Cali- 
fornia community, with an immediate appointment 
available. Five years experience in professional library 
work, including experience in a supervisory and ad- 
ministrative capacity; and graduation from an ac- 
credited library school are desired. Candidates’ appli- 
cations will be evaluated and an oral interview con- 
ducted. Apply: Glendale Civil Service Commission, 
613 East Broadway, Glendale, Calif. 


hawaii 
EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES WITH THE 
STATE OF HAWAII 


Salary 
Minimum Maximum 
Librarian | $336 $189 
Librarian II 103 539 
Librarian III 144 594 
Librarian IV 189 655 
Catalog Librarian I 103 539 
Catalog Librarian IT 144 594 
Catalog Librarian III 189 655 
Children’s Librarian I 403 539 
Children’s Librarian II 144 594 
Children’s Librarian ITI 189 655 
Science and Industry Librarian 144 594 


Appointments to positions in these classes may be 
made at any salary step between the minimum and 
maximum of the range at which qualified persons can 
be recruited. Recruitment is on a continuous bas‘s 
until needs are met throughout the State of Hawaii. 
Contact the following for information and application: 
(Mrs.) Loreta Fukuda, Recruiting & Examining Su- 
pervisor, Department of Civil Service, State of Hawaii, 
825 Mililani Street, Honolulu 13, Hawaii. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line. ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 
voucher forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertise- 
ments are submitted for insertion. 
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HARCOURT 


No-Not Just Covers 
These are GENUINE PicTURE COVERS” 


In The Most Attractive Colors and Desiens Known To Books 


In The Most Durable Quality Known To Covers 


Get full value for YOUR LIBRARY 
aby insisting that YOUR BOOKS be bound 
in GENUINE PICTURE COVERS* 


All latest juvenile titles available from our stock of over 20,000 


Bicture Cover sin BINDINGS, INC. 


COVER YORK CITY 


MADE ONLY BY PICTURE Pa ny 
20 CLIFTON AVENUE STATEN ISLAND 5, NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: YUkon 1-1800 ! 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





— 


Béttorial Department 
University “icrofilms, Inc. 


Postmaster: please send notice of 
undeliverable copies on form 3579 to 
American Library Association 


50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Iil. 


313 North Pirst St. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


World Book Encyclopedia 
“Consultants” 


World Book Encyclopedia is not only an 
important part of students’ education—stu- 
dents are an important part of World Book. 
Included in our continuous revision pro- 
gram are subjects and information incor- 
porated from suggestions made by boys and 
girls themselves. 

Some of the material in the greatly ex- 
panded article on Weather, for example, is 
the result of suggestions sent to us in 
our nationwide classroom research program. 


This is part of the extensive and continu- 
ous study carried on to make World Book 
the most functional encyclopedia available. 

The editors of World Book Encyclopedia 
constantly strive to offer the greatest bene- 
fits to all persons connected with education 
—teachers, librarians, and the students 
themselves. It is gratifying to see these ef- 
forts reflected by World Book’s continued 
leadership in America’s homes, schools, and 
libraries. 


WORLD 
BOOK 


Encyclopedia 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





